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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1842. 


PouR! PEN cE. 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





Forthe convenience of S' 


the postage to be paid 


e postage in addition. 


Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly —— stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. "Ranier for the Stamped Edition 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received ,é M. Baupry, 3, Quai 
id in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t 


For France, other Countries not requiring 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 


/EDNESDAY, 6th April next, the Senate will proceed 
io elect Examiners in the following Departments 
Examinerships. Salaries. Present an 
: — 1754, (ia -B. Burcham, Esq. M.A 
Classics .vonerseoenoesovoreeoseres "1 late Fell. Trin. Coll. fom. 
. B. Jerrard, . oa B.A 
1751. Rew R. Mu M.A., 


ics & Ne 1 Philoso; 
nan — ‘Fell, Caius "Cel Camb.” 
Logic, Fpl and Snastiosteat Burcham, Esq. M.A 


Prof. Daniell, F.R.S. 


Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 
Rev. T. Stone, M.A. 


C. J. Deli 
Rev. Dr. i Matlotlotzky. 


se eeereneeseseenes 
a Text of the Old Te 
the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, and Scripture 
Hastory + 
The French Language + 
The German — eeeccevces 


seeeneeeeeeeseeerenes 


ee 202, 
201, 





Lows and a. eseeesee 50l, Professor Graves, F.R.S. 
MEDICINE. 


Practice of Medicinesesserceeeeecs 1751. 
Anatomy and Physiology e+s+eses 1751. 
a — pad Comparative iam) 1002. 


a eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeesenee 


id the Di of $ 
ales nd the — ¢) lool, Edw. Rigby, Esq. M.D. 


Chemisiry..s+esereceeseceeseeeses 1001. Prof, Daniell, F.R.S. 
Mainia Medica and Pharmacy .. 100l.{ Jonathan Pereira, Esq. 


The present Examiners are ceible, and ‘intend to offer. them- 
selves for re-election, wi 
Moral and Intellectual “philosophy ; and vo Examiner 
i Parnelony 9 and Comparative Anatomy. 
their names to the Registrar on or 
before the oth of ‘Mareb. 


t Hi B: ge of the Senate, 
Stareh ond. 1842. . R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
REID'S LECTURES on the 

CHEMISTRY of DAILY LIFE, will commence at 

eT Ja on WEDNESDAY, the 9th of March, at half- 
past 8 0 e Course will comprise twenty ‘Lectures, 
which vill bs inued on e Wed y 


at the same 

Ladies ard Cue may obtain tickets of admission to the 
whole e One Guinea, at Mr. Parker's, Publisher, 
45, West Strand; ‘at Exeter Hall; at the Sunday School Union, 
Paternoster-row ; and from Mr. Glass, 15, Duke-street, West- 





Alex. Tweedie, Esq. M.D. 
Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
F.R.S. 


Vacant. 




















NAVIGATION. 

T° MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 

geirin a tpores h Heowied e of their Profession.— 
Mrs. T. Rs ICAL Ai EMY, a, MINORIES, 

the bl a the ‘Adumreity, East India Company, 
jh ty House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 
A College, Conisit ety aoe at Hampstead, wishes to 

HREE YOUTHS to PRE- 

PARE for "the PONIVERS sities: or any profession for ‘which a 

education is required. His course of instruction includes 
the Classics and Mathematics, the French and German Lan- 
guages, and English by and Literature. His religious prin- 
ciples are those of a dE al Member of 
the Church of ‘En fan d, and his views ra the e subject of mental 
train ree with those advocated in M ‘aylor’s work, 
iome Education.’ References A testimonials of the 


See eprctability, can be afforded.—Direct A. T., Down- 


Her for LITTLE BOYS in the Vicinity 
of SL ACEne Te. ~ RADY. ube has had many 
nt and instruction of Chil- 
Indians), Re Gulves PUPILS FROM THE 
EARS A ERS, on moderate terms, 
jucted a ‘a 5 of'a private family, and 

arrangement is mate | te blend domestic comfort with 
faporement founded on ious vynciples. Parents and 
Guardians would find it particu arly eligible for children de- 

+, a mother’s care. ‘The most satisfactory references 
= For terms and particulars ress (free), A. B. J., 

ier’s Musical 1, New Bond-street. 


IANOFORTE TEACHIN G.—The utmost 
economy, with efficient instruction combined, in the 

terms and methods of Mr. J.S. MAJOR, nephew of the late 
Mr. Joseph Major, so extensivel peowe in the musical ——_ 
for upwards of 40 years. Families, Schools, &c. may rel 
every particular likal to insure the recommendation of al! abe 
favourhim with atrial. Letters, post paid, to 5, Charterhouse- 
ware. Distance no object. ¥ 





MARRIED GENTLEMAN, B.A. of Trinity 


























ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, for MARCH, can be had this a7; containing 

the usual variety of M the Camden 
ime 's Publications ; some Sines Dictionaries and Philo- 
logica! ~~ eee ks; and a small Selection of Spanish Books. Terms 


“ts CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY, containing upwards of 
ifteen Hundred Articles, can still be had on application. 
STANDARD ENGLISH POETRY, 

Edmund Spenser's Faerie Queen, elegantly 

printed in demy 8vo. handsome cloth binding, fine Steel En- 

Saving ofthe Author, only 4s. 6¢,.—*«* Ask for Miller's Edition. 
William Shakspeare’s Poems, superbly printed 

Sie thick paper, crown 8vo. with Portrait, new, in cloth, 

ice 

Percy’s (Bishop ‘of Dromore) Reliques of Ancient 

Poalsh Poetry. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Fac-similes of the 

‘ood Engravings to the = edition, A very elegant book. 
lt. 6d. Keduced from 1, lis, 6d, 
4, Oxford-street. 





GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1841. 
bebe For A SINGLE FAMILY 
4 0 or “£10 10 0 
212 6 or 660 
lll 6 or 313 0 








GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ULL NEW SYSTEM, 
D SELECT_LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
With the advantageous Terms on which Families, Reading 
s Book Clubs, are regularly ougriied, with whatever 
? itandard Works, Magazines, and Reviews they may 
di Perusal, which are sent 2 any qty throughout 
Scotland, and Ireland.— Appl y for the above to Mr. 
ull, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, 
— doors from Cavendish-square, London. 


LLIVIERS SUBSCRIPTION READING 

MS, 59, Pall Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 

ing m a oOWeting Room, a Stranger's Room for the use of 

Members and their friends, Dressing Rooms, &c. Their imme- 

diate proximity to the Palace renders them most advantageous 

to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 

To the » apenas and convenience afforded by these 

Rooms. the attention of Clergymen and Country Gentlemen is 

in pestouer invited. The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 

pera 

oe it is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 

















Zales by Auction. 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE GEORGE CHALMERS, ESQ. 
ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, on MONDAY 
ME T, March 7, at No. 93, Pall Malt, the SECOND 
PART x eho extensive and curious LIBR RY of the late 
GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S. F.S.A., Tadelies Shaks- 
ps Plays, Moet edition, 1623—Shakspere’s Sonnets, never 
fore emp ated beautiful copy, 1609—Myrrour and_Descrip- 
tion of the oodcuts, rare, emprynted by me, Lawrence 
Andrews" Very curious Collection a the Proclamations of 
Charles I. and Charles II., 8. (R)—The Pheenix Nest, built up 
with the Most Rare and Refined Workes of Noblemen, Gallant 
Gentlemen, &c.—A woo on of Poems, excessively rare, im- 
prin by Jackson, 1593—Fraunce’s (Abraham) Lamentation 
of Aueptag for the  peath . re Palllis. a Poem, excessively rare, 
Si ore’s Lyfe of Picas Erle of Mirandula, a Great 
extremely rare. empryn 

coigne’s whole Workes, best edition, tos7—-Shakspere's Mer- 
chant of Venice, first edition—Shakspere’s Troylus and Cres- 
seid, first edition qxtromely rare—Shakspere's Venus and 
Adonis, unique—Edinb by Wrilteren, 1607—Curious Old Plays 
and Pooms-Curloes Yearly Vo ovages, and Works relating to 

America, and rarities in every cla: 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on MONDAY, March 7, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
By order of the Trestecs of the late Mr. J. M‘CRONE, of 
St. James’s-square, 
HE WHOLE REMAINING PORTION of 
his STOCK, comprising many Valuable Extensive Re- 
mainders; among which will found, 8000 copies of Moore's 
Epicurean and Alciphron—800 copies of Cooke's History of 
Party, 3 vols.—Willis’s Pencillings by the Way—The Stexro- 
TYPE PLaTss, and about 10 pages of original matter fora New 
Edition, with the Copyricnt. Titmarsh'’s Paris Sketch-Book, 
2 vols.—Life of Colonel Maceroni, 2 vols. with the CopyRiGuT 
—Andalusian Annual; &c. &c. 


And on THURSDAY, March 10, and 2 following days, 
A Miscellaneous Collection of BOOKS in the 


various Departments of Literature ; among which are,V itruvius’ 
Architecture, 8 vols. best edition—Maii ge er Veterum e 
Vaticano, 3 vols.—Oratores Attici, 16 








Bt UNION OF LONDON, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The rtf “Bsc RIPTION LISTS for the year 1842 WILL CLOSE 
on the 3ist INSTANT, and an immediate payment of Subscrip~ 
— aS earnestly requested, in order to =< le the Committee 

om adv hi 
tribution. 











Thwaites 
of } a principal 
vate View of “the 
in Piccadilly, with 





rs nts fort PP ng 
G. GODWIN, Jap Esq. F.R.S. F.S. a 
Lewis POCOCK, Esa. ion. Seen. 
Office, i Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
March 1, 1842. 
OF 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS AND SUBSCRIBERS, 

The amount of a Prize is in no case apemcanie to the pur- 
to include any payment to the Artist for more highly finishing 
or perfecting such Work, or, in fact, anything more than the 

© Picture, or other Work of Art, shall be selected by any 
Prizeholder the price of which has not been left, at the firs 
such Exhibitions to communicate the same to public in pereess 
and any reservation which may make the price reeuipod by the 
as though no price had been affixed to it, and consequently ren- 
der it ineligible to be selected by any Prizeholder. 
for the purpose of evading the foregoing Laws, or an of 
them, the amount of the Prize shall be forfeited, pf merge 
have a s subscription returned to 
*»* The British Institution being open prior to the publica- 
there will be eligible to be selected by Prizeholders, on the 
prices being registered, as abese Saected, on or before the 3ist 
_ March 1, 1842. Lewis Pococ kK 
EA Ss DE E.—Mr. Furner, of the Roya. 
and Famity Boarpinc House, HAYLING 
he has a choice of Sitting Rooms, commanding fine views of the 
Isle of Wight, Spithead, &c., with other necessary accommodas 
terms including everycharge. } ts Cold, or Sh B 
= ay in the Hotel. 4 . wid pitts a 
or polit, aving one or two detached residences, with 
gardens, at this tim 
Col. Jones—H.R.H. the Duchess_of Cambridge, accom 
panied by their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Augusta and 
downe, Lord sontengie. Gen. Sir W. Davy, 
‘ ae mane Foreign Ambassadors, and severa 
obi 
Foreign and British Gallery of Paintings,” 
their company, last week. 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, 62. Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
—Inventors and others are particularly directed to the advan- 
The title of an invention only require 
A prospectus, cuneaining much useful information as to British 


rder) T. E. J SOEs, Clerk to the Committee. 
RT-UNION LONDON, 
tas of more than one Work or Art, and shall not be allowed 
tone value of such Work of Art, as ostasliy exhibited. 
opening of the several Exhibitions, with the person appointed at 
Artist doubtful, shall be considered as placing such Work of Art 
3. Should it be discovered that any collusion hes taken a 
into the general funds of the society. and the Prizeholder shall 
tion of these Regulations, Pictures or other Works exhibited 
instant, 3. GODWIN, ce} Hon. Secs. 
ISL AND Ht HAMPSHIRE, begs leave to inform the public that 
tions, that can be taken for any period, and, if wished, upon 
r. F. can supply particulars of any houses to let, furnished 
IS R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, attended by 
Jary, attended by Baron Knesebeck—the Marayie Snot Pioaee 
ity and Gentry, honoured the Priv 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
togees and economy of having their patents secured through this 
and Foreign Patents, an protection of Designs and Patterns, 


will be forwarded, Free, on application to Mr. ALEXANDER 
PRINCE, 62, Lincoln’s Inn-fiel ids. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
PPARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 
hoffner’s Machines; Callan’s Coils,with RotatingElec -tro-Ma net, 
for giving powerful shoc ks; Electrotype Apparatus ; PlasterCasts 
Wax Moulds, ang every re misite, . carrying on the proc ° 
Elec trotype. made and sol . COLLINS, Working Phi- 
losophical Instrument M ~ A, 5s p bo t at the Royal yk 
technic Institution, 38 a, Princes-street, Leicester-square.—N 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to drawings. Catalogues forwarded to any part of the 
country upon the receipt of a letter, enclosing a Postage Stamp. 


















Comediz Brunckii, 5 vols.—Stewart’ y Philosophy, 4 vols.— 
Homeri Opera Heynii, 8 vols. calf; calf; &c. &c. 


On THURSDAY, March 1: 17, and following day, 

By order of the Executrix of the late Dr. 
OLINTHUS GREGORY, bis Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY, 
among which will be found tl the most esteemed Works on Astro- 
nom echanics, and the Greenwich, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh Astronomical Observations—Trans- 
actions of the Royal and other Societies—The Works of Sir 1. 

oon. Whiston, ~ qm Young, Barlow, 

odwyn, Whewell, croix, Laplace, Dupin, and 

others—A Cottsedon of Papers Calculations, c' c oneee —_ 
in reference to Mone ey ights and Mea y Hen 

Goodwyn, Esq. of Blac eatin alent the SCIENTIFIC INS: TRU. 

MENTS, and many AU TO@RAPHS, of value and interest; &c. 





Preparing for Sale. 

A Valuable Collection of DIVINITY, from the 
Library of a Clergyman, removing from his Residence in the 
Country. 

An Extensive Assortment of Novels and Ro- 
mances, selected from a Circulating Library at the West End 
of the Town. 

*,* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
orsmall Collections of Books, Prints, &c. promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


100,000 VOLUMES OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPERPLATES. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by g AUCTION / 
ft M » 4th, an 
tng FOURTH and Pst PORTIC TION of the EX- 
Mr. CHARLES DALY, includi Ang the 
whole of his  %; Series of MINIATURE EDITIONS of 
Poets, Novelists, Biographies, &c., with the Stereotype Plates, 
Engrav 





(by 
following oa 





Steel and Copperplates, Copyrights, Miscellaneous 
Books in quires, Fitty Reams of Printing Poer, &e, &c, 
























AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DES A- 
TIO &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., 
roany of he’ Patent pathod of Carvin in Solid Wood, 4 
ve to invite the Nobility Genet 8 Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK Ga Gs. suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c, at one-half the 
price usually charged. —Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
_No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859, 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive. '—Particulars may be had at the 
office, No. 12, » Chatham-piace. F Blackfriars, London. 
Sapital 500 ool. 
Trustees—William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
Henry Porcher. Esq. | Martin ‘Teoher Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Esq. Secretary. 








MR. GRANT’S NEW PERIODICAL WORK, 
This day is published, in super-royal 8vo. with 4 heantiful 
fneravings, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly), 


No. _ 
ICTURES OF POPULAR PEOPLE; or, 
Illustrations of Human Nature. By the Author of * Ran- 
dom Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ * The Great 
Metropolis,’ &c. 


The Lord Mayor. | The lncnivent Debtor. 
The Lodsing-House Keeper. | The Milk 4 
Also, a Second Kdition of No. I., i. 
The _—— Husband. ‘he Marriageable Man. 
The Affectionate Mother. Street Musicians. 
ondon: George Virtue, lvy-lane 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


Contents. 
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The Eleventh Edition, price One Guinea, bound, of 
R. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1842. 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Besides a large mass of Family History communicated by the 
Nobility, this Edition will contain the Arms of the Prince of 

ales, now first Ondraved. by gracious sereeetien, from the 
i tb ion of Her Majesty. 
i ane & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 


NEW PERIODICAL WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* STORIES OF WATERLOO.’ | = 
In Monthly Parts (not to exceed Eighteen), price One Shilling 
each, with Characteristic Engravings by Dick Kitcat, the First 
Part to appear with the Magazines at the end of March, 
THE FORTUNES OF 


ECTOR O°-HALLO RAN: 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Stories Of Waterloo,’ * Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street ; 
John Comming, Comond 6 ay, Dublin ; 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Grapel, Liverpool. 
ARTIFICIAL FUEL. 
EWTON’S LONDON JOURNAL of ARTS 
and SCIENCES, No, 123, for MARCH, contains an Article 
on the above subject, which embraces a review of allthe Patents 
granted in England for this composition ; also many interesting 
recent specifications, illustrated with Plates. Lists of English, 
Scotch, and Irish patents; together with other valuable infor- 
mation. Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d., at the Office for 
Patents, 66, Chancery-lane; and Town-hall-buildings, Man- 
chester ; Sherwood & Co. ; and Simpkin & Marshall. 
HE ARCHAZOLOGIST and JOURNAL of 
ANTIQUARIAN SCIENCE, No. VII. for MARCH, price 
ls., contains Beesley’s History of Banbury, with a Plate— 
Wright's Ludlow—Local Historian's Table-Book of Northum- 
berland and Durham—the New_ Biographical Dictionary— 
Witcheraft in Germany—German Volksbucher—Poesies et Ro- 
mans, XV. Siécle—Twn Shon Catty—Village Churches near 
Sevenoaks—Papyrus MSS. of Herculaneum—Society of Anti- 
uaries—Pedigree of Cromwell—Alfric, Percy, and Camden 
ocieties, &c. 
N.B. Vot. I., containing 200 pp. and Three Engravings, is now 
ready, in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
J. K. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


Price 1s. Monthly, or 12s. for a whole Ni m 
“IPMAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, in one 
particular, has. by universal admission, a decided supe- 
riority over all the Magazine literature of the country: we refer 
to the abstracts which it furnishes of the more important and 
interesting publications which daily issue from the press. The 
care, good taste, and discrimination with which these are gene- 
rally prepared, are so complete, that the reader is in most cas 
furnished with a condensed view of nearly all that is valuable 
in the volumes reviewed. To those who have little spare time 
for reading, this is a most invaluable quality in a periodical.” 
Stirling Observer. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


~ PERIODICALS FOR MARCH, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, price 2s. 6d. contains— 





























1. Our Mess, by Harry Lorrequer, No. I. Jack Hinton, the 
Guardsman, Chaps. I. to VI.—2. Nuts and Nut-crackers, No. III. 
Diplomacy; i 


‘¥; Domestic Sagpineses Doctors ; Foreign Travel; 
Learned Societies, &c.—3. The Magician's Apprentice, and Vir- 
ery the Conjuror, from the German, by J. H. Merivale—4. The 
Poet's Nativity, by M. A. Browne—5. Our Portrait Gallery, No. 
XXVIII., Viscount Gort, with an Etching—6. Mr. James’s Re- 
cent Novels—7. Tom Moore and Anacreon, Second Article—8. 
Catlin’s North American Indians—9. Gaspar, the Pirate, a Tale 
of the Indian Seas, Chaps. 1X. and X.—10, Letters from Italy, 
No. III.—11. Meeting of Parliament: Corn Law Debate—12. 
National Education. 


UR MESS, No. III. By Cuartes Lever, 
Esq. (Harry Lorrequer), with Four Illustrati Phiz. 
Price 1s. Tobe continued Monthly. i ‘nea atataarie ies 
HE COMMISSIONER;; or, The Travels of the 
, Chevalier de Lunatico in England and Wales. With Ilus- 
trations by Phiz. No. LV. price Is. 
Dublin : William Carry, jun. & Co. ; W. 8. Orr & Co. London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





This day, 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 1842, 
No. III. for MARCH (with Cuts). 


Contents. 
I. Tytler's History of Scotland—The Reformation. 
I. The Witness of Methodism to Catholic Truth. 
1. Arnold's Lecture on Modern History. 
V. Recent English Works on Practical Education. 
‘ aenvie’s Lectures on \ 
. Church Architecture—Petit's Ilustrations, &c. 
VII. Church and State. mapengin 
Notices of Books : — Best's Excursions — Arnold's Grammar — 
Ecclesiastica—Sermon on Repentance, by Wordsworth—Croly’s 
Sketches —Brand's Popular Antiquities — Edinburgh Cabinet 
erery—Feircuile Family—St. Luke Vindicated, by Dr. Mill— 
The Revelation of St. John, by John Collyer Knight—The 
pone The Leeds Tracts—Archdeacon Wilkins's Address, 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence as nsual. 
ames Burns, 17, Portman-street; 
: Of whom may be had, 
The Englishman’s Magazine, price 4d. 
Magazine for the Young, price 2d. 


NEW CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL 
_», FOR YORKSHIRE, &c. 
Early in April will appear, the First Namber of 

HME LEEDS CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, 

a New Saturday Newspaper, price 4}/.. handsomely printed 
on the largest sheet allowed by law toa Penny Stamp. contain- 
ing all the matter commonly found in Political, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Journals; with the addition of Lit: rary Ke- 
views, Scientilic Disquisitions, and Light Reading for the lovers 
of Amusement. Printed and published by R. Perring & Co., at 
their General Printing Office, 23, Commercial-street, Leeds, 
(opposite the Union Bank,) where Orders, Advertisements, and 
Communications are received. Orders and Advertisements will 
also be received by the usual Agents and Booksellers in Town 
or Country. 

** Mr. Perring has withdrawn from The Intelligence, for 
reasons which will be fully stated hereafter. He respectfully 
solicits the support of his friends, and will endeavour to prove 
himself worthy of it. 

N.B. Books, Pamphlets, and all the work of a well-appointed 
Printing Office, executed with accuracy and dispatch, in the first 
style of the art, and on reasonable terms, The whole of the ma- 
terials are new. 


= 
~~ 


< 








Mar. 
MR. HENRY RUSSELL’S VOCAL MUSIC. 


RAMATIC and DESCRIPTIVE SCEN4s 
and CANTATAS; also. Illustrative Songs and Chary, 

teristic Ballads, by Mr. HENRY RUSSELL (from Ames 

are now being published by Cramer & Co. 201, Regents 





The New-Play, just published, price 4s. 
[Teirewv &©& 
By the Author of ‘The Coliggione, &c. 
As pla at Drury Lane Theatre. | 
Also, uniform win the Btandere Gets, seiee 6s. 





G 















>] +I AD e treet, 
Early in April will be published, in 8vo. price 1 
Being the First Menthis Volame af | fhe Works of the late y P VOL: Fie a price 124, 


, Esq. 
In the Press, ‘ TALES of the JURY ROOM,’ in 3 vols, price 
14, lls. 6d., by the same Author. 
Maxwell & Co. 30, Southampton-street, Strand. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS—NOW READY, 





ISTORY OF SCOTLAyN) 

By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. ; 
Containing the Regency of Morton, and part of the Reign 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the 
Wealth of Individuals. By Thomas Corbet, 
Esq. Smith & Elder. 

Juis small and unpretending volume may be 

regarded as @ novelty in literature ; at least, we 

not aware that the doctrines it puts forth 
have been hitherto publicly systematized, and 
resented from the same point of view. Long 
as the causes and modes of the wealth of nations 
have been made matter of scientific research, the 
rivate economy of individuals was still left to 

individual sagacity, or, at most, referred to a 

few aphorismic generalities, too abstract to be 

capable of much fruitful result. The author 
justly observes, that Political Economy has for 
its ultimate object the enlightenment of govern- 
ments as to the true interests of nations, It 
teaches little or nothing in aid of the productive 

wers of man, but merely tends to instruct 
those who assume the superintendence of public 
affairs, not to counteract the endeavours of indi- 
viduals. Notwithstanding, however, the validity 
of the /aissez faire principle, mankind do not 
the less commit great and frequent errors, as 
individuals; which, though more easily corrected 
than those of their rulers, are of importance, at 
least to themselves, and therefore desirable to 
be avoided. To promote this end is the object 
of the present work ; and “as in all systems of 
political economy it is taken for granted that the 
conduct of individuals is perfect, the compliment 
ishere returned to statesmen and legislators ;” 
and it is taken for granted that there are no such 

things as monopolies and prohibitions, or im- 

proper taxes—‘“‘ such topics are left to the diseus- 

sion of political economists.” 
In this exposition, which we have abridged 





from the author’s Introduction, it is worthy of 
remark, that the phrase “ productive powers of 
man” has a new, and it may be thought whim- 


sical application, For the book —— not to 
treat either of Agriculture or of Manufactures, 
but confines itself very closely to the two sub- 
jects of Trade, (or the mere transfer and division 
of wares,) and of Speculation; in neither of 
which is there, in the ordinary meaning of the 
term, any production. The production, then, to 
which he alludes, is that of wealth to the party 
employed, or in more familiar language, plain 
money-making. True production, as a science, 
reposes principally on the natural sciences; every 
branch of it is a speciality ; and even in the very 
artificial state in which society exists with us, 
these are more matters of routine than of system. 
Wherever principles have been discovered and 
machinery invented, the practices necessary to 
production admit of little systematic teaching. 
If these, indeed, were not within the compass of 
ordinary capacities, life itself would be untenable; 
since the support of all is the business of all. 
In trade and speculation, on the contrary, the wit 
of one man is more immediately pitted against 
that of another; and the great prizes in their 
lottery are as rare as they are exciting. 

The work before us, after a few pages of pre- 
liminary matter, opens with an exposition of the 
principles of trade. These are not indeed many 
nor recondite, yet they admit of some illustra- 
tion worthy the attention of the incipient trader. 
Steadiness of demand being of the first necessity 
to the seller, his effort should be directed to 
supply a regular and known set of customers, or, 
what comes to the same, a regular and known 
market. This is the first rule of trade; and how- 
ever familiar the principle, it is not, therefore, 
too well known for formal enunciation and com- 
ment. ‘To understand a principle properly, 
we must know the exact amount of its impor- 





tance, how far it extends, and where it stops; 
and it is to be connected with other principles, 
or to be distinguished from them.” 

The next rule of trade, much less generally 
followed, is to buy and sell at the market price, 
without reference to the prime cost. This at 
first sight is paradoxical, but it is true. The 
supply of daily customers at the market price of 
the day, is a transaction having no reference to 
the past or the future. The trader puts his 
customary profit on the wholesale price of the 
moment, and suffers his charges to his customers 
to rise and fall with those of the market in which 
he himself purchases. To hold off for a different 
price is speculation, and not trade. ‘The reason 
why first price is not taken into consideration in 
a trading transaction, becomes plain on a slight 
consideration. If a trader sell stock for 80/. 
which cost him 100/. in the actual state of the 
market, he can replace that stock with the 
smaller sum received, for that is the worth of 
the article. The loss, therefore, is only appa- 
rent; whereas the refusal to sell, at reduced 
prices, loses the customer; and then there is a 
new market to be discovered or made. 

The third rule is to deal always in the same 
commodity or set of commodities. ‘The objects 
of this rule are self-evident,—increase of skill, 
and the retaining the same customers. The 
fourth is more important: it is to suit the supply 
to the demand, in quantity, quality, and kind. 
These are the principal points that require the 
tradesman’s attention. 

The sixth section treats of profit, which the 
author states not to be “ something obtained for 
nothing.” It is an addition made to prime cost, 
on account of the shopkeeper’s labour, skill, and 
capital. ‘This‘is a view not without a direct 
practical application, at once politic and moral, 
though the author has not insisted on it ;—it 
inculeates, that the young tradesman, having 
ascertained the interest of his capital, and what 
it would eost him to hire a person to discharge 
all the labour, with a like skill, which he gives 
to the conduct of his business, should rigorous] 
bound his expenses to that sum. More lavish 
expenditure must, in the long run and in the 
majority of instances, end in bankruptcy; for 
competition will not suffer any tradesman to get 
more than that amount of profit. This profit, 
the author again contends, is independent of 
fluctuations of prime cost, but floats on it, as the 
vessel does on the tide. Where such profit 
ceases, trade ceases; and where trade exists, it 
must exist. The absolute amount of profit is 
not, however, either fixed, or arbitrary. It 
varies inversely as the amount of trade. In 
small communities, shopkeepers must have, and 
can usually obtain, a higher profit on each indi- 
vidual transaction, than is obtainable where there 
is much business and much competition ;—the 
amount of the profit compensating for its rarity. 
The tendency, therefore, of civilization, is to 
lower the rate of profits universally, but to en- 
rich the tradesman. Hence, a distinction be- 
tween profit and revenue. 

We next come to sections on Competition and 
its laws, on Demand, on Cheapness as the cri- 
terion of all other qualities, on Credit, and on 
Capital,—all of which merit perusal, though 
they do not call for notice on our part. Then 
follow six sections on as many different views 
of Cheapness and Dearness: the first of these 
is, perhaps, the most novel,—namely, that 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing. The 
worth of everything, at any moment, is accord- 
ing to the Hudibrastic aphorism, “so much 
money as ‘twill bring.” If it bring much, it is 
worth much; if little, little. It can never, there- 
fore, be absolutely dear or cheap. ‘This, of 
course, excludes individual exceptions, arising 





out of cheatery or —. A thing, therefore, 
is dear or cheap, in relation merely to former 
or future markets, or with reference to other 
articles, which have not followed the variations 
of the market, incidental to the thing compared. 

Passing over much intervening matter, we 
come to Section 54, which states that business 
is at all times overdone. This the author illus- 
trates in a striking manner :— 

“This excess of supply above the demand, may 
in truth always be remarked in trade, whether as 
viewed generally or particularly. Thus a ship-owner 
is obliged to exert himself to procure freights, and 
thankful when he gets them ; a shopkeeper, to adver- 
tise his wares ; a manufacturer, to send round tra- 
vellers to sell his goods; in fact, most to solicit 
custom, to puff themselves or articles; to use arts, 
as well as to incur expense, to obtain their object ; 
and it is seldom indeed that the best employed 
tradesman or house ever do as much as they could, 
or at least would wish to do. All, generally speak- 
ing, are anxious to extend their business. Nor is 
this the whole. There is always in every business 
or trade a number of aspirants to or candidates for 
the public favour; who do not so much expect to 
live by it in the first instance, as to get into employ- 
ment by their industry and patience, or the vacancies 
which occur in the course of time, and in the mean 
while hang loose upon trade. But if we select a par- 
ticular business for examination, for instance, publi- 
cation, we shall perhaps find this more strikingly 
manifest. Never was a taste for reading so generally 
diffused as at present: readers may, without exagge- 
ration, be said to have multiplied tenfold. * * Yet 
how many excellent or meritorious publications have 
been obliged to be given up from the want of the due 
or proper encouragement ? and it is not long since 
the book trade generally was ina state of unexampled 
distress—evidently from having outrun the demand, 
from over-publishing. If also we advert to that most 
popular of all species of literature—a newspaper— 
we shall find, such is competition and its effects, that 
a single generation is scarcely sufficient to establish 
one that shall pay. In short, however great the ap- 
petite or desire of the public for anything, the food 
administered, the supply furnished, goes beyond the 
demand. Like the Malthusian principle of propa- 
gation, the talent in society is always in advance, 
redundant, superabundant ; and great as are the 
exertions of the press, there can be no doubt that 
they are nothing to what they would be were there 
a correspondent call for them.” 

The phenomenon is attributed to a difference 
between buying and selling, which is dependent 
on the fact, that money is always a saleable com- 
modity, and will command a certain quantity 
of all others, at the purchaser's will. The con- 
sequence is, that other articles are less saleable. 
On this Mr. Corbet remarks,— 

“In the first place, it is comparatively very easy, 
or a simple matter, to buy or sell for the purpose of 
mere profit, that ‘is as a merchant, agent, or shop- 
keeper, whose interest extends no further than to a 
commission on the goods, or the difference between 
the buying and selling price, called profit; but very 
different to provide the means of exchange for con- 
sumption, where the whole article is destroyed or 
appropriated to use.—Thus the interest of a grocer 
in a pound of sugar, extends we shall say only to one 
halfpenny per Ib., while that of the consumer amounts 
at the present price to at least eightpence or nine- 
pence, marking a very great and obvious distinction. 
In the second place, it often happens, that when a 
person buys for consumption or use, he buys a thing 
which he afterwards discovers he did not want, or 
that does not exactly suit him or answer the purpose 
intended, or that he has been deceived in the quality 
or overreached in the price; and he cannot undo 
what is done, or retrace his steps. Thus, a person 
buys a gig, and never has occasion to travel; he buys 
a gun, and never finds leisure to shoot ; a pair of 
boots, and they do not fit;....and so they remain 
a dead or useless stock, or can be resold only at a 
loss. There is here, therefore, often so much money 
lost. * * Hence it is, that there is always a super- 
fluity of sellers as compared with buyers, or that the 
keenness or eagerness to be remarked in sellers is 
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never equalled by that of buyets; the latter of whom 
seem always to stand upon or take up the higher 
ground. They, as obviously conferring a favour—the 
patrons—may use a little freedom, while the former 
as receiving it, the patronized, are always expected 
to be tolerant, humble, and complaisant. In fact, 
on the whole, men may be said, even in the gratifi- 
cation of their passions—the chief springs or motives 
of human action—always to buy as little as they can, 
and never anything which or more than they can ab- 
solutely do without.” 

How far this solution may satisfy our readers, 
we must leave to their consideration, and pro- 
ceed from Trade to Speculation—a subject on 
which the author has thrown a light that will be 
new to many of our readers. He opens his 
views with the following paragraphs :— 

“ Speculation is to trade what the orbit of a comet 
is to that of a planet, different, it may be more eccen- 
tric, still perfectly regular—not less fixed and uni- 
form; which may be traced in all its parts, and 
affords data of equal certainty for distinct and accu- 
rate conclusion. The one, therefore, as well as the 
other, may be reduced to a science, having its exact 
rules. Trade consists in supplying the daily, the 
hourly wants of man, and therefore has no connexion 
with the rise and fall of prices as a general principle. 
* * The changes or variations of price are occasioned 
by or occur in the course of time. Now trade has 
nothing to do with this. It is he present solely which 
concerns it. The profits of trade arise daily and 
hourly, and in small sums, the number or frequent 
repetition of which compensates their smallness. 
The gains of speculation, on the other hand, are ob- 
tained at long intervals, the greatness of which makes 
up for their unfrequency. * * Again, the advantage 
sought from trade and that sought from speculation, 
are altogether ofa different nature. The first, which 
is called profit, is a value added to capital, which is 
independent of price ; the second is founded on the 
variation in the value of capital or in price itself, with 
little regard to what commonly makes up the ele- 
ments of profit. The former is the reward of labour 
—the latter the consequence of skill and sagacity 
combined with patience. * ® Another distinction 
between trade and speculation is, that, while the 
tradesman or trader is careful to preserve his cus- 
tomers, or those with whom he usually deals, the 
speculator is perfectly indifferent, or has no cares on 
this head, as although he must sell to some one, he 
never has any particular person in view; and when 
the proper time comes, from the nature of the case, 
can never feel at a loss in this respect.” 

In these remarks we discover the reason why 
there is so general a disposition towards specu- 
lation. Not only is money, in appearance, more 
easily to be made by exploiting other people’s 
labour than your own; but there is also the gra- 
tification of vanity, in a successful encounter 
with the skill and cunning of rival speculators. 
Speculation is divided into three kinds,— 

* First, in natural productions or commodities, the 
supply of which cannot be artificially increased on 
the occasion of present demand, or exactly when 
wanted ; for a person cannot speculate, that is, advan- 
tageously, ina manufactured article, cotton goods for 
instance, almost any quantity of which can be wrought 
up at a short notice, in conformity with the demand. 
Or should we admit that the value of manufactured 
goods is affected by an alteration in the value of the 
raw material ; and that consequently a person may 
gain or lose by having a stock of such on hand—if 
a speculation be adopted in these, the essence of it 
would still lie in the raw material, without seeming 
to do so, and would be properly carried into effect 
only in the coarser or plainer sorts, standing clear of 
fashion and the expense of manufacture as much as 
possible. * * The second species of speculation is 
more various in character, unfrequent in occurrence, 
and subject, in the first instance at least, to laws less 
strict and determinate. It consists in the purchase 
of the stock of a company in the prospect of its rise, 
or of land generally, or particularly, i.e. in the midst 
or neighbourhood of a large city, in the view of its 
value being increased by a rising population.—The 
third species is that which arises out of the value of 
money in relation to property, or of property in re- 
lation to money ; and forms the subject of Branch II., 





as obviously distinguished from the other two by its 
more general character.” 

The requisites of Speculation, our author says, 
are time, capital, courage, patience to “bide 
the time,” and “to abstain from doing, when 
nothing is to be done;” and lastly, knowledge 
of the nature and quality of the article on which 
to speculate. ‘Time is necessary, because specu- 
lation is a time-bargain; to speculate without 
capital, forces disadvantageous sales, and is, in 
fact, fraud; and as for the two other qualities, 
they speak for themselves. If these reflections 
were duly made, it might considerably diminish 
the taste for speculation, and the number of 
speculators. The principles which should govern 
speculation are more various and complex than 
those which are necessary to regulate trade. 
Indeed, so many are the intellectual and moral 
qualities essential to a first-rate speculator, that 
our author might have placed at the head of his 
list the genius for speculation. For there is a 
peculiar aptitude for this branch of industry, as 
decided as that for poetry or mathematics. Every 
one is not a speculator, who would feign live by 
his wits; as the number of blanks to one prize 
sufficiently proves. 

The great basis on which all speculation 
turns, is the average price of the article on any 
long series of years,—the longer the better, pro- 
vided the circumstances continue strictly the 
same. ‘The profit consists, as a general rule, in 
purchasing below the average, and keeping the 
goods till they attain to, or rise above it. This is 
not a matter of chance, like the throw of the dice, 
but is governed in each case by laws of its own. 
Grain, and other articles that may be kept for 
more or less time after the season in which they 
are produced, obey one set of laws in their 
variations of price; those which are consumed 
within the year, another: speculations in joint- 
stock companies and land, constitute a third; and 
speculation in money, which has its fluctuations, 
like other objects of desire, a fourth. By this is 
intended that each of these modes of speculation 
embrace their own series of facts, without a due 
attention to which it is impossible so to foresee 
events, as to make the speculation more certain 
than the toss of a halfpenny. In proportion as 
these events are known and a ated, the 
transaction assumes a greater degree of proba- 
bility, till it becomes so great, that on an aver- 
age of many, the gain is certain ;—provided the 
capital employed be sufficient not to be exhaust- 
ed by any short series of ill luck. To the de- 
velopement of these theorems the latter part of 
the volume is consecrated; which we doubt not 
will prove the most interesting to the reader, not 
only because of the universal tendency to specu- 
lation, but because the reasoning is of a higher 
and more exciting cast. 

The connexions between trade and specu- 
lation, how far they are or are not compatible, 
are thus set forth :— 

“ In the first place—trade and speculation seem 
to be, to a certain extent, or in a certain manner, 
unavoidably connected. Thus, although we have 
described the shopkeeper as raising his prices when 
prices rise, and lowering them when prices fall, yet 
it is certain he does not or cannot always exactly do 
so to the full extent of the change ; but occasionally 
makes an extravagant profit by the rise, or sustains 
a loss by the fall of prices, according to the stock 
which he has on hand, which must always be a little 
more than suits the momentary or immediate de- 
mand. And the same must take place with the ma- 
nufacturer of woollen cloth for instance, who it is 
obvious requires some time to work up his raw ma- 
terial. Thus far therefore is speculation inseparable 
from trade. Secondly—the profits of some businesses 
are so small, such as those of a miller or baker, that 
those engaged in them are obliged to study the rise 
and fall of prices, or to resort to speculation as a 
compensation ; that is, to lay in a stock of wheat or 





expend this stock when prices are high. And th 
necessity for their so doing is probably to be found 
in the fact of others in the same trade resort} 
this as a means of enabling them to sell cheap. 
the result being, that the commodity remains 
always at the same price to the customer or consume 
whatever be the price of the raw material or stock 
laid in, * * Thirdly—if a person can manage a stock 
beyond his ordinary or the demands of his usual 
customers, for the sole and express purpose of specu. 
lation ; that is, have a set of customers whom he cay 
take up or lay down at pleasure, or in other words g0 
into and out of the market when he chooses_it jy 
well. * * So far the union of trade and speculation 
is unavoidable—so far it is desirable—so far they are 
incompatible. Yet must we not mistake union fo 
identity. The truth is, trade and speculation are 
always in their proper nature, in all their degree 
and phases incompatible. They may or occasionally 
must be united, but can never be identical; and 
when carried on simultaneously, or the one for the 
sake of the other, like oil and water, still repel each 
other. Each, although it may be brought to the aid 
of the other, is still governed by and conducted op 
its own separate and peculiar principles. When we 
would render trade subordinate to speculation, we 
find we destroy that trade; when we would bring 
speculation to the aid of trade, we discover we have 
on hand an extraneous and dormant stock inconsist. 
ent with the nature of trade. And this is without 
exception, unless it be in the case of joint-stock com. 
panies, to be afterwards noticed.” 

The prejudices formerly entertained against 
forestallers and regraters, are beginning to dis- 
appear among all persons pretending to the pos- 
session of common sense; but the same is not 
the case with regard to speculation in general, 
The current of opinion certainly sets against 
this mode of industry. Successful speculation 
is founded on superior intelligence, which, in its 
abuse, is cunning; while the abuse of cunning 
is fraud; therefore, it is hastily assumed, specu- 
lation is founded on fraud. Here the exception 
is taken for the rule; for though it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a tendency in speculation thus 
to degenerate, yet cunning and fraud, in the long 
run, (and that run not so very long) end in ruin; 
it is the law of cunning to seize upon trifles 
and to give them undue weight,—in a word, 
to miscalculate; and as to fraud, it is the wit of 
one man placed against that of all men, and, 
consequently, must eventually be defeated, and 
therefore eliminated. Speculation (in produce, 
at least) has a legitimate sphere of action, within 
which it is as useful to society as to the suc- 
cessful individual. 

On the relative value of trade and speculation 
to those engaged in it, the author thus delivers 
himself :— 

“ Of the two, trade and speculation, which is the 
superior, which the inferior, we apprehend there can- 
not be a doubt. Speculation is in truth a mere ex- 
ception in business, arising out of the derangements 
of trade or impossibility of adjusting the supply to 
the demand ; yet so far useful to or coming in aid of 
trade as it has a tendency to produce readjustment; 
to prevent extreme in price, as well that which is 
ruinously low as that which is excessive, [and] results 
in dearth and famine. For if a person buy when 
prices are low, this has clearly a tendency to raise 
price ; as if when he brings out a store and sells when 
prices are high, it has to lower it. With regard to 
the individual which is to be preferred, there seems 
to be as little doubt. Trade is steady and uniform, 
and can be carried on at all times; speculation, on 
the other hand, only occasionally, or when oppor 
tunity offers. There is therefore a peculiar certainty 
which belongs to the former which does not belong 
to the latter, and this certainty is the certainty of 
employment or scope for it. The time also required 
to mature a speculation is not to be forgotten ; dur- 
ing which it may be conceived more money will 
often be made in the regular course of trade. As in 
mechanics so in speculation, what we gain in force.ot 
accumulated power, saving of labour, we generally 
lose in time. Yet without doubt occasionally very 
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aires but a very ordinary share of sagacity to foresee 
and take advantage of. * * Thus....Greenland 
whale-oil within fourteen years, (viz. between 1822 
and 1836) has afforded four good opportunities for 
speculation, low price as well as high, on three of 
which a gross gain of 100 per cent. or upwards 
might have been obtained, on the fourth 50, while 
during the same period it is known to have been 
a bad business to the whale-fisher.” 

Among the several false modes of speculation, 
the author places that of purchasing to create a 
scarcity. ‘The danger of this investment results 
from the difficulty of ensuring sufficient capital 
to see the transaction out, and that other danger, 
greater still, of being circumvented by fresh im- 

rtations, which irresistibly and irretrievably 
Coa down the prices. An instance of success 
in this mode is worth quoting for its whim- 
sicality :-— 

“ A certain citizen of Montrose, it is said, wrote to 
his agent in London to purchase a ton of copper for 
him; but the letter being one of the very worst spe- 
cimens of penmanship, as well as perhaps not very 
correct in point of orthography, the agent read the 
order a ton of capers. Surprised at such an order, 
but nevertheless anxious to oblige his correspondent, 
he immediately set to work, and bought up the com- 
modity in all quarters till he had the requisite 
amount. This, as may be conceived, was attended 
with the very natural effect of creating a demand for 
capers, (in the language of trade, capers came to 
be inquired after,) and also of rendering them scarce, 
so that they in consequence rose very much in price. 
The agent now wrote his correspondent that he had 
had great difficulty in fulfilling his order, but at last 
had succeeded in procuring for him a ton of capers; 
but that capers had since risen very much in price, 
‘and if he chose to sell he had now an opportunity 
of realizing a handsome gain on the transaction. 
The Montrose citizen, as might be expected, was 
very much astonished in his turn by the communi- 
cation, and the manner in which his order had been 
fulfilled, but had the good sense to write immediately 
to sell by all means—and thus, it is added, pocketed 
a considerable sum from an unintentional speculation 
and unexpected advantage. Such a thing is possible 
or may be conceived to succeed with such a com- 
modity as capers, of which there is always a limited 
quantity in the market ; but resembles one of those 
stratagems of war by which a town is sometimes 
taken, the success of which is more wonderful than 
would be the failure.” 

We have to apologize to our readers for having 
mun this article to a great length, without attain- 
ing to anything like a complete analysis. We, 
however, believe, that many persons, unconnect- 
ed with “ the city,” will not be displeased to take 
a hasty peep into its business; and to the mer- 
chant it may afford grounds for purchasing the 
volume itself, which is neither expensive nor dis- 
proportionately long. In conclusion, we have to 
lament that the style is too frequently obscured 
by a redundancy of expletive and parenthetic 
words, which it is sometimes almost impossible 
tounravel. This is a common fault in works of 
apurely didactic character, and cannot be suffi- 
ciently avoided; for it causes that to be very 
dry and difficult reading, which would otherwise 
prove attractive and delightful to all. 








Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay. Vol. 11. 
(1781—1786.) Colburn. 
Tais volume keeps the promise of its predecessor. 
The wits who animated society, the social en- 
Joyments which diversified court life sixty years 
(four reigns!) ago, are called up, as no chroni- 
ler could do it, other than a journalist endow- 
ed with Fanny Burney’s perception, and writing 
to“ the minute,” after Harriet Byron's fashion. 
Ih its earlier portion, we are shown Johnson in 
the days of his decline, when the lion’s strength 
was shown by little save the lion’s ferocity, tyran- 
nizing over the sweet-tempered Mrs. Thrale, 
~bullying the gentlemanly Mr. Pepys, and even 
making “the little Burney” of his flattering 





adoption quake with fear of his violence. We 
have glimpses of the bas bleu set; the last of 
whom, Lady Cork, only died yesterday. But 
the less renowned figures are not the least en- 
gaging part of the motley picture. It is easy to 
discern how the authoress of ‘ Evelina’ came by 
her Sir Robert Floyers, and her Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendels—and how, from the intimations of ec- 
centric humours and mean propensities, which 
will force themselves to the surface, even in 
polite society, she was able to imagine the 
Briggses, and Branghtons, and Dubsters—those 
vulgar and endless bores whom the very truth 
of the portrait makes so intolerable in fiction.— 
The volume opens with some sprightly letters 
from Mrs. Thrale, containing a passing hit at the 
Sussex people for their silliness :— 

“T love the Sussex people somehow, and they are 
a mighty silly race too. But ’tis never for their wis- 
dom that one loves the wisest, or for their wit that 
one loves the wittiest; ‘tis for benevolence, and 
virtue, and honest fondness, one loves people; the 
other qualities make one proud of loving them too.” 

A passing notice of the gold and grebeskin 
trimming of the Owhyhee dress, which was 
woven after a pattern brought home from the 
South Seas by Captain Burney, is followed by a 
report of a conversazione, in which a few of the 
celebrities of the day are cut cherrystone size :— 

“ Mrs. Montagu was brilliant in diamonds, solid 
in judgment, critical in talk. Sophy smiled, Piozzi 
sung, Pepys panted with admiration, Johnson was 
good-humoured, Lord John Clinton attentive, Dr. 
Bowdler lame, and my master not asleep. Mrs. Ord 
looked elegant, Lady Rothes dainty, Mrs. Davenant 
dapper, and Sir Philip's curls were all blown about 
by the wind. Mrs. Byron rejoices that her Admiral 
and I agree so well; the way to his heart is connois- 
seurship it seems, and for a back ground and contorno, 
who comes up to Mrs, Thrale, you know.” 

These lively spirits were soon doomed to re- 
ceive a check in the sudden death of Mr. Thrale. 
From this moment, the scenes of the magic lan- 
tern begin to change. The delightful Streatham 
circle melts away like a dissolving view, we 
scarcely know why or how. New characters, 
too, appear. One, and among the best drawn 
of Fanny Burney’s dramatis persone, real or 
imagined, is a Mr. Crutchley, an executor. He 
was one of those to whom might be applied the 
distich— 

They are as sick, that surfeit on too much, 

As they that starve on nothing. 
Rich, rude, proud, misanthropic, yet generous 
to his friends—our portionless authoress seems 
early to have apprehended the danger of his 
fancying that she was anxious to set her laurels 
at his gold. In fact, Mrs. Thrale’s affection for her 
friend, and a random speech of Sir Philip Clerke’s, 
almost warranted the notion, in one, by position 
and disposition, likely to be suspicious. By way 
of taking the strictly honourable side of the 
question, Miss Burney became downright un- 
civil to the gentleman. This could not fail to 
pique the curiosity of one, who, beneath a husk 
so ungracious, had still so noble a ature; and 
we have many pages of misunderstanding, 
teazing, explanation, curious to read as develop- 
ing a character, but impossible to extract. The 
following passage, however, is more manageable : 

“T had new specimens to-day of the oddities of 
Mr. Crutchley, whom I do not yet quite understand, 
though I have seen so much of him. In the course 
of our walks to-day we chanced, at one time, to be 
somewhat before the rest of the company, and soon 
got into a very serious conversation; though we 
began it by his relating a most ludicrous incident 
which had happened to him last winter. There isa 
certain poor wretch of a villanous painter, one Mr. 
Lowe, who is in some measure under Dr, Johnson’s 
protection, and whom, therefore, he recommends to 
all the people he thinks can afford to sit for their 
pictures. Among these, he made Mr. Seward very 
readily, and then applied to Mr. Crutchley. ‘ But 
now,’ said Mr. Crutchley, as he told me the circum- 





stance, ‘I have not a notion of sitting for my picture, 
—for who wants it? I may as well give the man 
the money without ; but no, they all said that would 
not do so well, and Dr. Johnson asked me to give 
him my picture. “ And I assure you, sir,” says he, 
“ I shall put it in very good company, for I have por- 
traits of some very respectable people in my dining- 
room.” “ Ay, sir,” says I, “that’s sufficient reason 
why you should not have mine, for I am sure it hasno 
business in such society.” So then Mrs. Thrale asked 
me to give it to her. “ Ay sure, ma’am,” says I, “ you 
do me great honour ; but pray, first, will you do me 
the favour to tell me what door you intend to put it 
behind ?” However, after all I could say in opposi- 
tion, I was obliged to go to the painter's. And I 
found him in such a condition! a room all dirt and 
filth, brats squalling and wrangling, up two pair of 
stairs, and a closet, of which the door was open, that 
Seward well said was quite Pandora’s box—it was 
the repository of all the nastiness, and stench, and 
filth, and food, and drink, and —— oh, it was too 
bad to be borne! and “Oh!” says I, “ Mr. Lowe, I 
beg your pardon for running away, but I have just 
recollected another engagement ;” soI poked the three 
guineas in his hand, and told him I would come 
again another time, and then ran out of the house 
with all my might.’ Well, when we had done 
laughing about this poor unfortunate painter, the 
subject turned upon portraits in general, and our 
conference grew very grave: on his part it soon be- 
came even melancholy. I have not time to dialogue 
it ; but he told me he could never bear to have him- 
self the picture of any one he loved, as, in case of 
their death or absence, he should go distracted by 
looking at it; and that, as for himself, he never had, 
and never would sit for his own, except for one 
miniature by Humphreys, which his sister begged of 
him, as he could never flatter himself there was a 
human being in the world to whom it could be of any 
possible value: ‘And now,’ he added, ‘less than 
ever!’ This, and various other speeches to the same 
purpose, he spoke with a degree of dejection that 
surprised me, as the coldness of his character, and 
his continually boasted insensibility, made me believe 
him really indifferent both to love and hatred. After 
this we talked of Mrs. Davenant. ‘She is very 
agreeable,’ said I, ‘I like her much. Don’t you?” 
* Yes, very much,’ said he; ‘she is lively and enter- 
taining ;’ and then a moment after, ‘’Tis wonderful,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ that such a thing as that can capti- 
vatea man!’ ‘Nay,’ cried I, ‘nobody more, for her 
husband quite adores her.’ ‘So I find,’ says he; 
‘and Mrs. Thrale says men in general like her.’ 
‘They certainly do,’ cried I; ‘and all the oddity is 
in you who do not, not in them who do.’ ‘ May be 
so,’ answered he, ‘ but it don’t do for me, indeed.’ 
We then came to two gates, and there I stopt short, 
to wait till they joined us; and Mr. Crutchley, turn- 
ing about and looking at Mrs. Davenant, as she came 
forward, said, rather in a muttering voice, and to 
himself than to me, ‘ What a thing for an attach- 
ment! No, no, it would not do for me!—too much 
glare! too much flippancy! too much hoop! too 
much gauze! too much slipper! too much neck ! 
Oh, hide it! hide it!—muffle it up! muffle it up! 
If it is but in a fur cloak, I am for muffling it all up!” 
And thus he diverted himself till they came up to us. 
But never, I believe, was there a man who could en- 
dure so very few people. Even Mrs. and Miss Thrale, 
of whom he is fond to excess, he would rather not 
see than see with other company.” ‘ 

A page or two later occurs a scene of different 
colour, to introduce which it is but necessary to 
say, that Mr. Cator was another of Mr. Thrale’s 
executors :— 

“ The long war which has been proclaimed among 
the wits concerning Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Life,’ by Dr. 
Johnson, and which a whole tribe of blues, with Mrs. 
Montagu at their head, have vowed to execrate and 
revenge, now broke out with all the fury of the first 
actual hostilities, stimulated by long-concerted 
schemes and much spiteful information. Mr. Pepys, 
Dr. Johnson well knew, was one of Mrs. Montagu’s 
steadiest abettors; and, therefore, as he had some 
time determined to defend himself with the first of 
them he met, this day he fell the sacrifice to his wrath. 
In a long téte-a-téte which I accidentally had with 
Mr. Pepys before the company was assembled, he 
told me his apprehensions of an attack, and entreated 
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me earnestly to endeavour to prevent it ; modestly 
avowing he was no antagonist for Dr. Johnson ; and 
yet declaring his personal friendship for Lord Lyt- 
telton made him so much hurt by the ‘ Life,’ that he 
feared he could not discuss the matter without a 
quarrel, which, especially in the house of Mrs. Thrale, 
he wished to avoid. It was, however, utterly im- 

ible for me to serve him. I could have stopped 

Thrale with ease, and Mr. Seward with a hint, 
had either of them begun the subject; but unfortu- 
nately, in the middle of dinner, it was begun by Dr. 
Johnson himself, to oppose whom, especially as he 
spoke with great anger, would have been madness 
and folly. Never before have I seen Dr. Johnson 
speak with so much passion. ‘ Mr. Pepys,’ he cried, 
in a voice the most enraged, ‘I understand you are 
offended by my ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton.” What is 
it you have to say against it? Come forth, man! 
Here am I, ready to answer any charge you can 
bring !'"— No sir,’ cried Mr. Pepys, ‘ not at present ; 
I must beg leave to decline the subject. I told Miss 
Burney before dinner that I hoped it would not be 
started.” I was quite frightened to hear my own 
name mentioned in a debate which began so seriously ; 
but Dr. Johnson made not to this any answer: he 
repeated his attack and his challenge, and a violent 
disputation ensued, in which this great but mortal man 
did, to own the truth, appear unreasonably furious 
and grossly severe. Mr. Pepys meantime never ap- 
peared to so much advantage ; he preserved his temper, 
uttered all that belonged merely to himself with 
modesty, and all that more immediately related to 
Lord Lyttelton with spirit. Indeed, Dr. Johnson, in 
the very midst of the dispute, had the candour and 
liberality to make him a personal compliment, by 
saying—* Sir, all that you say, while you are vindi- 
cating one who cannot thank you, makes me 
only think better of you than I ever did before. 
Yet still I think you do me wrong, &c. &e. 
* * One happy circumstance, however, attended 
the quarrel, which was the presence of Mr. Cator, 
who would by no means be prevented talking 
himself, either by reverence to Dr. Johnson, or igno- 
rance of the subject in question. To givea specimen 
—one speech will do for a thousand. ‘ As to this 
question of Lord Lyttelton I can’t speak to it to the 
purpose, as I have not read his ‘ Life,’ for I have 
only read the ‘ Life of Pope;’ I have got the books 
though, for I sent for them last week, and they came 
to me on Wednesday, and then I began them ; but 
I have not yet read ‘Lord Lyttelton.’ ‘ Pope’ I 
have begun, and that is what I am now reading. 
But what I have to say about Lord Lyttelton is this : 
Mr. Seward says that Lord Lyttelton’s steward 
dunned Mr. Shenstone for his rent, by which I un- 
derstand he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, 
if he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s why should 
not he pay his rent?’ ” 


The dispute was not to be stilled: even the 
sight of his favourite tea-urn did not quiet 
Boanerges. The men entered from the dining- 
room “ still warm and violent” :— 

“Mr. Cator had the book in his hand, and was 
reading the ‘ Life of Lyttelton,’ that he might better, 
he said, understand the cause, though not a creature 
cared if he had never heard of it. Mr. Pepys came 
up to me and said,—‘ Just what I had so much 
wished to avoid! I have been crushed in the very 
onset.’ I could make him no answer, for Dr. John- 
son immediately called him off, and harangued and 
attacked him with a vehemence and continuity that 
quite concerned both Mrs. Thrale and myself, and 
that made Mr. Pepys, at last, resolutely silent how- 
ever called upon. This now grew more unpleasant 
than ever; till Mr. Cator, having some time studied 
his book, exclaimed—* What I am now going to say, 
as I have not yet read the ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton’ 
quite through, must be considered as being only said 





aside, because what I am going to say ——’ ‘I wish, 
sir,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘it had been all said aside ; here 
is too much about it, indeed, and I should be very 
glad to hear no more of it.’ This speech, which she 
made with great spirit and dignity, had an admirable 


effect. Everybody was silenced.” 

A little more of Mr. Crutchley from a subse- 
quent chapter :— 

“Among other folks, we discussed the two rival 
duchesses, Rutland and Devonshire. ‘The former,’ 


he said, * must, he fancied, be very weak and silly, as 
he knew that she endured being admired to her face, 
and complimented perpetually, both upon her beauty 
and her dress:’ and when I asked whether he was 
one who joined in trying her—‘ Me !’ cried he ; ‘ no, 
indeed! I never complimented anybody ; that is, I 
never said to anybody a thing I did not think, unless 
I was openly laughing at them, and making sport for 
other people.’ ‘Oh,’ cried I, ‘ if everybody went by 
this rule, what a world of conversation would be cur- 
tailed! The Duchess of Devonshire, I fancy, has 
better parts.” ‘Oh yes; and a fine, pleasant, open 
countenance. She came to my sister’s once, in Lin- 
colnshire, when I was there, in order to sce hare- 
hunting, which was then quite new to her.’ ‘She is 
very amiable, I believe, said I; ‘ for all her friends 
love and speak highly of her.’ ‘ Oh, yes, very much 
so; perfectly good-humoured and unaffected. And 
her horse was led, and she was frightened ; and we 
told her that was the hare, and that was the dog ; 
and the dog pointed at the hare, and the hare ran 
away from the dog ; and then she took courage, and 
then she was timid ;—and, upon my word, she did 
it all very prettily! For my part, I liked itso well, 
that in half an hour I took to my own horse, and 
rode away.’” 

As this episode proceeds, the journalist im- 

resses us with the idea, that the proud man, and 
his great fortune, were gradually condescending 
towards her feet. But Italian guests now begin 
to figure at the lively widow's board: Neapoli- 
tan noblemen, Sacchini, Piozzi, &c. doubtless 
more complaisant worshippers than the over- 
weening Johnson! Then we have Mr. Mus- 
grave,— 

“An Irish gentleman of fortune, and member of 
the Irish Parliament. He is tall, thin, and agreeable 
in his face and figure; is reckoned a good scholar, 
has travelled, and been very well educated. His 
manners are impetuous and abrupt; his language is 
high-flown and hyperbolical; his sentiments are 
romantic and tender ; his heart is warm and gener- 
ous; his head hot and wrong! And the whole of his 
conversation is a mixture the most uncommon, of 
knowledge and triteness, simplicity and fury, litera- 
ture and folly !” 

The eccentricities of this true “son of the sod” 
were legion, but in closing this chapter we prefer 
the dénouement of the Crutchley romance :— 

* And now, if I am not mistaken, I come to relate 
the conclusion of Mr. Crutchley’s most extraordinary 
summer career at Streatham, which place, I believe, 
he has now left without much intention to frequently 
revisit. However, this is mere conjecture; but he 
really had a run of ill-luck not very inviting toa man 
of his cold and splenetic turn, to play the same game. 
When we were just going to supper, we heard a dis- 
turbance among the dogs; and Mrs. and Miss Thrale 
went out to see what was the matter, while Dr. John- 
son and I remained quiet. Soon returning, ‘A 
friend! a friend!’ she cried, and was followed by 
Mr. Crutchley. He would not eat with us, but was 
chatty and in good-humour, and as usual, when in 
spirits, saucily sarcastic. For instance, it is generally 
half my employment in hot evenings here to rescue 
some or other poor buzzing idiot of an insect from 
the flame ofa candle. This, accordingly, I was per- 
forming with a Harry Longlegs, which, after much 
trial to catch, eluded me, and escaped nobody could 
see how. Mr. Crutchley vowed I had caught and 
squeezed him to death in my hand. ‘ No, indeed,’ 
cried I, ‘when I catch them, I put them out of the 
window.’ ‘Ay, their bodies,’ said he, laughing; 
‘but their legs, I suppose, you keep.’ ‘ Not I, indeed ; 
I hold them very safe in the palm of my hand.’ 
‘Oh!’ said he, ‘the palm of your hand! why, it 
would not hold a fly! But what have you done 
with the poor wretch—thrown him under the table 
slyly ?? * What good would that do?’ Oh, help to 
establish your full character for mercy.’ Now, was 
not thata speech to provoke Miss Grizzle herself ? 
However, I only made up a saucy lip. ‘Come,’ 
cried he, offering to take my hand, ‘ where is he ? 
Which hand is hein? Let me examine? ‘No, 
no, I thank you; I sha’n’t make you my confessor, 
whenever I take one.’ He did not much like this; 
but I did not mean he should. Afterwards he told 





us a most unaccountably ridiculous story of a crying 


wife. A gentleman, he said, of his acq 
had married lately his own kept mistress ; and yy 
Sunday he had dined with the bride and bridegroom: 
but to his utter astonishment, without any apparey, 
reason in the world, in the middle of dinner or 
she burst into a violent fit of crying, and went Out of 
the room, though there was not the least 
and the sposo seemed all fondness and attention! 
‘ What then,’ said I, somewhat maliciously, I gran, 
‘had you been saying to her?’ ‘Oh, thank yoy) 
said he, with a half-affronted bow, * I expected this) 
I declare I thought you would conclude it wasme!* 
We will now return to London, and pick m 
a new oddity or two. The first was encounterej 
at one of Mrs. Paradise’s parties. The hostes 
—“ Leaning over the Kirwans and Charlotte, wh 
hardly got a seat all night for the crowd, said ghe 
begged to speak to me. I squeezed my great persoy 
out, and she then said,—* Miss Burney, Lady % 
and Sele desires the honour of being introduced tp 
you.” Her ladyship stood by her side. She seens 
pretty near fifty—at least turned forty ; her heaj 
was full of feathers, flowers, jewels, and gew-gays, 
and as high as Lady Archer's; her dress was trimmed 
with beads, silver, persian sashes, and all sort of fing 
fancies; her face is thin and fiery, and her whole 
manner spoke a lady all alive. ‘ Miss Burney,’ cried 
she, with great quickness, and a look all curiosity, ] 
am very happy to see you,’ &c.—‘*I must introduce 
you,’ continued her ladyship, ‘to my sister ; she'll be 
quite delighted to see you. She has written a novel 
herself ; so you are sister authoresses. A most ele 
gant thing it is, I assure you ; almost as pretty a 
yours, only not quite so elegant. She has written 
two novels, only one is not so pretty as the other, 
But I shall insist upon your seeing them. One isin 
letters, like yours, only yours is prettiest ; it's called 
the ‘Mausoleum of Julia!"—Mrs. Paradise then 
again came forward, and taking my hand, led me up 
to her ladyship’s sister, Lady Hawke, saying aloud, 
and with a courteous smirk, ‘ Miss Burney, ma'am, 
authoress of ‘ Evelina.’’ ‘ Yes,’ cried my friend, 
Lady Say and Sele, who followed me close, ‘ it’s the 
authoress of § Evelina ;’ so you are sister authoresses!" 
Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. She is much 
younger than her sister, and rather pretty ; extremely 
languishing, delicate, and pathetic ; apparently ac- 
customed to be reckoned the genius of her family, 
and well contented to be looked upon as a creature 
dropped from the clouds, * * * Yes, I really cant 
help writing,’ said Lady Hawke. One has great 
pleasure in writing the things; has not one, Miss 
Burney ?? * Y—e—s, ma’am.’ * But your novel,’ 
cried Lady Say and Sele, ‘is in such a style!—so 
elegant! I am vastly glad you made it end happily, 
I hate a novel that don’t end happy.’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, ‘I was vastly 
glad when she married Lord Orville. I was sadly 
afraid it would not have been.’ ‘ My sister intends, 
said Lady Say and Sele, ‘ to print her * Mausoleum’ 
just for her own friends and acquaintances.’ ‘ Yes; 
said Lady Hawke ; ‘I have never printed yet.’ ‘I 
saw Lady Hawke’s name,’ quoth I to my first friend, 
‘ascribed to the play of * Variety.’’ * Did you in. 
deed? cried Lady Say, in an ecstasy. ‘Sister! do 
you know Miss Burney saw your name in the news 
papers, about the play!’ ‘Did she?’ said Lady 
Hawke, smiling complacently. ‘ But I really did 
not write it; I never wrote a play in my life’ 
* Well,’ cried Lady Say, ‘ but do repeat that sweet 
part that I am so fond of—you know what I mean; 
Miss Burney must hear it,—out of your novel, you 
know!” Lady H. ‘No, I can’t; I have forgot it 
Lady S. *Oh,no! I am sure you have not; I insist 
upon it.” Lady H. * But I know you can repeat it 
yourself; you have so fine a memory ; I am sure you 
can repeat it.” Lady S. ‘Oh, but I should not doit 
justice ! that’s all,—I should not do it justice! Lady 
Hawke then bent forward, and repeated—* If, when 
he made the declaration of his love, the sensibility 
that beamed in his eyes was felt in his heart, what 
pleasing sensations and soft alarms might not that 
tender avowal awaken!” * And from what, ma'am, 
cried I, astonished, and imagining I had mistaken 
them, ‘is this taken!’ ‘From my sister’s novel! 
answered the delighted Lady Say and Sele, expecting 
my raptures to be equal to her own; ‘it’s in the ‘Mau 
soleum,’—did not you know that? Well, I can't 





think how you can write these sweet novels! And 
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it’s all just like that part. Lord Hawke himself 
gays it’s all poetry. For my part, I’m sure I never 
could write so, I suppose, Miss Burney, you are 

ucing another,—a’n’t you ? * No, ma’am.* ‘Oh, 
= say you are. I dare say you are writing one 
at this very minute !” ” 

The Shallows, we know, came in with the 
Conqueror ; they will not go out, we fear, till 
the Millennium. What literary Londoner could 
not furnish a companion to this cuckoo-song? 
But, not to Cecilize, we will continue our ex- 
tracts: though carefully skipping raptures ex- 
pressed on the publication of ‘ Cecilia,’ we refrain 
from Burke’s letter, which contained a dose of 
approbation strong enough to make a stronger 

rson totter. Nor can we make room for the 


cage full of new Brighthelmstone oddities. A 
scrap, concerning a more familiar friend, is not 
to be passed over :-— 

Mr. Metcalf called upon Dr. Johnson, and took 
him out an airing. Mr. Hamilton is gone, and Mr. 
Metcalf is now the only person out of this house 


that voluntarily communicates with the Doctor. He 
has been in a terrible severe humour of late, and has 
really frightened all the people, till they almost ran 
fom him. To me only I think he is now kind, for 
Mrs. Thrale fares worse than any body. ‘Tis very 
strange and very melancholy that he will not a little 
more accommodate his manners and language to 
those of other people. He likes Mr. Metcalf, how- 
ever, and so do I, for he is very clever and entertain. 
ing when he pleases.—Poor Dr. Delap confessed to 
us, that the reason he now came so seldom, though 
he formerly almost lived with us when at this place, 
was his being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson, 
And the other day Mr. Selwyn having refused an in- 
vitation from Mr. Hamilton to meet the Doctor, 
because he preferred being here upon a day when he 
was out, suddenly rose at the time he was expected 
toreturn, and said he must run away, ‘ for fear the 
Doctor should call him to account.’ ” 


Enough is recorded in this and the already- 
cited passage, to give a show of plausibility to 
one reason alleged by Mrs. Thrale for her strange 
marriage—the increasing and unreasonable ty- 
ranny of Johnson. 

But, place for the Lady of Old Burlington- 
street. Which of us that recollects the tiny 
figure, white as a ghost, neat as a fairy, and 
fragile as a shadow, that used to be seen from 
time to time, propped up in some elbow chair, 
in some choice circle, can believe that this relic 
of a former dynasty, and the personage Miss 
Burney shall here describe, were one and the 
same ?— 

“Miss Monckton is between thirty and forty, very 
short, very fat, but handsome; splendidly and fan- 
iastically dressed, rouged not unbecomingly, yet evi- 
dently and palpably desirous of gaining notice and 
admiration, She has an easy levity in her air, 
manner, voice, and discourse, that speak all within 
tobe comfortable; and her rage of seeing anything 
curious may be satisfied, if she pleases, by looking in 
a mirror.” 

What follows is something nearer to contem- 
porary experiences :— 

“Now for Miss Monckton’s assembly. I had 
begged Mrs. Thrale to call for me, that I might have 
her countenance and assistance upon my entrance. 
Miss Thrale came also. Every thing was in a new 
tyle. We got out of the coach into a hall full of 
tervants, not one of which inquired our names, or 
‘tok any notice of us. We proceeded, and went up 
sairs, and when we arrived at a door, stopped and 
looked behind us. No servant had followed or pre- 
cdded us. We deliberated what was to be done. 
Toannounce ourselves was rather awkward, neither 
could we be sure we were going into the right apart- 
ment. I proposed our going up higher, till we met 
vith somebody ; Miss Thrale thought we should go 
down and call some of the servants ; but Mrs. Thrale, 
ater a ridiculous consultation, determined to try her 

e by opening the door. This being done, we 
tatered a room full of—tea-things, and one maid- 
ervant! * Well,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, laughing, * what 
sto be done now? I suppose we are come so early 





that nothing is ready.’ The maid stared, but said, 
—There’s company in the next room.’ Then we 
considered again how to make ourselves known; and 
then Mrs, Thrale again resolved to take courage and 
enter. She therefore opened another door, and went 
into another apartment. I held back, but looked 
after, and observing that she made no courtsey, con- 
cluded she was gone into some wrong place. Miss 
Thrale followed, and after her went little I, wonder- 
ing who was to receive, or what was to become of us. | 
Miss Monckton lives with her mother, the old Dow. | 
ager Lady Galway, in a noble house in Charles | 
Street, Berkeley Square. The room was large and | 
magnificent. There was not much company, for we 
were very early. Lady Galway sat at the side of the | 
fire, and received nobody. She seems very old, and 
was dressed with a little round white cap, and not a 
single hair, no cushion, roll, nor anything else but the | 
little round cap, which was flat upon her forehead, 
Such part of the company as already knew her made | 
their compliments to her where she sat, and the rest | 
were never taken up to her, but belonged wholly to | 
Miss Monckton. Miss Monckton’s own manner of | 
receiving her guests was scarce more laborious ; for 
she kept her seat when they entered, and only turned | 
round her head to nod it, and say *‘ How do do?’ | 
after which they found what accommodation they 
could for themselves. As soon, however, as she per- 
ceived Mrs, and Miss Thrale, which was not till they 
had been some minutes in the room, she arose to | 
welcome them, contrary to her general custom, and | 
merely because it was their first visit. Our long | 
trains making my entrance some time after theirs, | 
gave me the advantage of being immediately seen by | 
her, and she advanced to me with quickness, and 
very politely thanked me for coming, and said,—* I | 
fear you think me very rude for taking the liberty of 
sending to you.’ ‘No, indeed, you did me much 
honour,’ quoth I. She then broke further into her 
general rules, by making way for me to a good place, 
and seating me herself, and then taking a chair next 
me, and beginning a little chat. * * 

“Some new people now coming in, and placing 
themselves in a regular way, Miss Monckton ex- 
claimed,—* My whole care is to prevent a circle ;’ 
and hastily rising, she pulled about the chairs, and 
planted the people in groups, with as dextrous a dis- 
order as you would desire to see. The company in 
general were dressed with more brilliancy than at 
any rout I ever was at,as most of them were going to 
the Duchess of Cumberland’s, and attired for that 
purpose, Just behind me sat Mrs. Hampden, still 
very beautiful, but insufferably affected. Another 
lady, in full dress, and very pretty, came in soon 
after, and got herself a chair just before me; and 
then a conversation began between her and Mrs, 
Hampden, of which I will give you a specimen. 
* How disagreeable these sacques are! I am so in- 
commoded with these nasty ruffles! I am going to 
Cumberland House—are you?’ ‘To be sure,’ said 
Mrs. Hampden ; ‘what else, do you think, would 
make me bear this weight of dress? I can’t bear a 
sacque.” ‘Why, I thought you said you should 
always wear them ?’ ‘Oh, yes, but I have changed 
my mind since then—as many people do.’ ‘ Well, 
I think it vastly disagreeable indeed,’ said the other 
—‘ you can’t think how I’m encumbered with these 
rufiies !" * * 

“Mr. Burke went to some other party, and Mr. 
Swinerton took his place, with whom I had‘a dawdling 
conversation upon dawdling subjects; and I was not 
a little enlivened, upon his quitting the chair, to have 
it filled by Mr. Metcalfe, who, with much satire, but 
rhuch entertainment, kept chattering with me till 
Dr. Johnson found me out, and broughf a chair op- 
posite to me. Do you laugh, my Susan, or cry at 
your F. B.’s honours ? ‘ So,’ said he to Mr. Metcalfe, 
‘it is you, is it, that are engrossing her thus?’ * He’s 
jealous,’ said Mr. Metcalfe, dryly. ‘* How these 
people talk of Mrs. Siddons!’ said the Doctor. ‘I 
came hither in full expectation of hearing no 
name but the name I love and pant to hear,—when 
from one corner to another they are talking of that 
jade Mrs. Siddons! till, at last wearied out, I went 
yonder into a corner, and repeated to myself Bur- 
ney! Burney! Burney! Burney!’ ‘Ay, sir,’ said 
Mr. Metcalfe, ‘ you should have carved it upon the 
trees.’ ‘Sir, had there been any trees, so I should ; 





but, being none, I was content to carve it upon my 


heart.’ Soon after the parties changed again, and 
young Mr. Burke came and sat by me. He isa very 
civil and obliging, and a sensible and agreeable 
young man, I was occasionally spoken to afterwards 
by strangers, both men and women, whom I could 
not find out, though they called me by my name as 
if they had known me all my life, Old Lady Galway 
trotted from her corner, in the middle of the evening, 
and leaning her hands upon the backs of two chairs, 
put her little round head through two fine high 
dressed ladies on purpose to peep at me, and then 
trotted back to her place! Ha, ha! Miss Monckton 
now came to us again, and I congratulated her upon 
her power in making Dr. Johnson sit in a group; 
upon which she immediately said to him,—*‘ Sir, Miss 
Burney says you like best to sit in a circle.’ * Does 
she?” said he, laughing; ‘ Ay, never mind what she 
says. Don’t you know she is a writer of romances ?” 
* Yes, that I do, indeed!’ said Miss Monckton, and 
every one joined in a laugh that put me horribly out 
of countenance. ‘She may write romances and speak 
truth,’ said my dear Sir Joshua, who, as well as young 
Burke, and Mr. Metcalfe, and two strangers, joined 
now in our little party. * But, indeed, Dr. Johnson,’ 
said Miss Monckton, ‘you must see Mrs. Siddons, 
Won't you see her in some fine part?’ * Why, if I 
must, madam, I have no choice.’ ‘She says, sir, she 
shall be very much afraid of you.’ ‘Madam, that 
cannot be true.” * Not true,’ cried Miss Monckton, 
staring, ‘ yes it is.” ‘It cannot be, madam.’ * But 
she said so to me; I heard her say it myself,’ 
* Madan, it is not possible! remember, therefore, in 
future, that even fiction should be supported by pro- 
bability.” Miss Monckton looked all amazement, 
but insisted upon the truth of what she had said. 
‘I do not believe, madam,’ said he, warmly, ‘ she 
knows my name.’ ‘Oh, that is rating her too low,’ 
said a gentleman stranger. * By not knowing my 
name,’ continued he,‘I do not mean so literally; 
but that, when she sees it abused in a newspaper, 
she may possibly recollect that she has seen it abused 
in a newspaper before.” ‘ Well, sir,’ said Miss 
Monckton, * but you must see her for all this,’ 
* Well, madam, if you desire it, I will go. See her 
I shall not, nor hear her; but I'll go, and that will 
do. The last time I was at a play, I was ordered 
there by Mrs. Abington, or Mrs. Somebody, I do not 
well remember who; but I placed myself in the 
middle of the first row of the front boxes, to show 
that when I was called I came.—I felt myself 
extremely awkward about going away, not choosing 
as it was my first visit, to take French leave, and 
hardly knowing how to lead the way alone among so 
many strangers. At last, and with the last, I made 
my attempt. A large party of ladies arose at the 
same time, and I tripped after them; Miss Monck- 
ton, however, made me come back, for she said I 
must else wait in the other room till those ladies’ 
carriages drove away. When I returned Sir Joshua 
came and desired he might convey me home; I de- 
clined the offer, and he pressed it a good deal, drolly 
saying,—* Why, I am old enough, a’n't 1?’ And 
when he found me stout, he said to Dr. Johnson,— 
‘Sir, is not this very hard ? Nobody thinks me very 
young, yet Miss Burney won't give me the privilege 
of age in letting me see her home? She says I a’n’t 
old enough.’ I had never said any such thing. ‘ Ay, 
sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘did I not tell you she was a 
writer of romances ?’” 


We fear that Miss Burney partook of the 
Doctor's spite at the Siddons more than she 
knew. At all events the condescending tone of 
the following paragraph is delicious :— 

“ We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, there. She 
is a woman of excellent character, and therefore I 
am very glad she is thus patronised, since Mrs, 
Abington, and so many frail fair ones, have been 
thus noticed by the great. She behaved with great 
propriety ; very calm, modest, quiet, and unaffected. 
She has a very fine countenance, and her eyes look 
both intelligent and soft. She has, however, a stea- 
diness in her manner and deportment by no means 
engaging. Mrs. Thrale, who was there, said,—t Why, 
this is a leaden goddess we are all worshipping ; how- 
ever, we shall soon gild it.’” 

Another character or two, and we must have 
done for the present :— Pk 

“ I had afterwards a whispering conversation with 
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Mrs. Reynolds, which made me laugh, from her ex- 
cessive oddness and absurdity. It began about Ches- 
ington. She expressed her wonder how I could have 
passed so much time there. I assured her that with 
my own will I should pass much more time there, as 
I know no place where I had more, if so much, hap- 
piness. * Well, bless me!’ cried she, holding up her 
hands, ‘and all this variety comes from only one 
man! That's strange indeed, for, by what I can 
make out, there’s nothing but that one Mr. Quip 
there!’ ‘Mr. Crisp,’ said I, ‘is, indeed, the only 
man, but there are also two ladies, very dear friends 
of mine, who live there constantly.” ‘ What! and 
they neither of them married that Mr.—that same 
gentleman 2? ‘No, they never marricd anybody; 
they are single, and so is he.’ ‘ Well, but if he is so 
mighty agreeable,’ said she, holding her finger up to 
her nose most significantly, ‘can you tell me how it 
comes to pass he should never have got a wife in all 
this time!’ There was no answering this but by 
grinning; but I thought how my dear Kitty would 
again have called her the old sifter. She afterwards 
told me of divers most ridiculous distresses she had 
been in with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Ord. ‘I had 
the most unfortunate thing in the world happen to 
me,” she said, ‘about Mrs. Montagu, and I always 
am in some distress or misfortune with that lady. 
She did me the honour to invite me to dine with her 
last week,—and I am sure there is nobody in the 
world can be more obliged to Mrs. Montagu for tak- 
ing such notice of any body ;—but just when the day 
came I was so unlucky as to be ill, and that, you 
know, made it quite improper to go to dine with 
Mrs. Montagu, for fear of any disagreeable conse- 
quences. So this vexed me very much, for I had 
nobody to send to her that was proper to appear be- 
fore Mrs. Montagu ; for, to own the truth, you must 
know I have no servant but a maid, and I could not 
think of sending such a person to Mrs. Montagu. So 
I thought it best to send a chairman, and to tell him 
only to ring at the bell, and to wait for no answer ; 
because then the porter might tell Mrs. Montagu my 
servant brought the note, for the porter could not 
tell but he might be my servant. But my maid was 


so stupid, she took the shilling I gave her for the 
chairman, and went to a green-shop, and bid the 
woman send somebody with the note, and she left 
the shilling with her; so the green-woman, I sup- 
pose, thought she might keep the shilling, and in- 
stead of sending a chairman she sent her own errand- 


girl ; and she was all dirt and rags, But this is not 
all; for, when the girl got to the house, nothing 
would serve her but she would give the note to Mrs. 
Montagu, and wait for an answer; so then, you 
know, Mrs. Montagu saw this ragged green-shop 
girl. I was never so shocked in my life, for, when 
she brought me back the note I knew at once how it 
all was. Only think what a mortification, to have 
Mrs. Montagu see such a person as that! She must 
think it very odd of me indeed to send a green-shop 
girl to such a house as hers !'_Now for a distress 
equally grievous with Mrs, Ord :—* You must know 
Mrs. Ord called on me the other day when I did not 
happen to be dressed ; soI had a very pretty sort of 
a bed-gown, like a jacket, hanging at the fire, and I 
had on a petticoat, with a border on it of the same 
pattern ; but the bed-gown I thought was damp, and 
I was in a hurry to go down to Mrs. Ord, so I would 
not stay to dry it, but went down in another bed- 
gown, and put my cloak on. But only think what 
Mrs. Ord must think of it, for I have since thought 
she must suppose I had no gown on at all, for you 
must know my cloak was so long it only showed the 
petticoat." I am always,’ said she, ‘ out of luck 
with Mrs. Ord; for another time when she came 
there happened to be a great slop on the table; so, 
while the maid was going to the door, I took upa 
rag that I had been wiping my pencils with, for I 
had been painting, and I wiped the table; but as she 
got up stairs before I had put it away, I popped a 
white handkerchief upon it. However, while we 
were talking, I thought my handkerchief looked like 
a litter upon the table, and, thinks I, Mrs. Ord will 
think it very untidy, for she is all neatness, so I 
whisked it into my pocket; but I quite forgot the 
rag with the paint on it. So, when she was gone,— 
bless me!—there I saw it was sticking out of my 
pocket, in full sight. Only think what a slut Mrs. 
Ord must think me, to put a dishclout in my pocket!” 


* * T went this morning with my dear father to Sir 
John Ashton Lever’s, where we could not but be 
entertained. Sir Ashton came and talked to us a 
good while. He may be an admirable naturalist, 
but I think if in other matters you leave the ist out, 
you will not much wrong him. He looks full sixty 
years old, yet he had dressed not only two young 
men, but himself, in a green jacket, a round hat, 
with green feathers, a bundle of arrows under one 
arm, and a bow in the other, and thus, accoutred as 
a forester, he pranced about; while the younger 
fools, who were in the same garb, kept running to 
and fro in the garden, carefully contriving to shoot 
at some mark, just as any of the company appeared 
at any of the windows. After such a specimen of his 
actions, you will excuse me if I give you none of his 
conversation.” 

Copious as our “ takings” have been, we leave 
a mine of anecdotical treasure for another 
notice. 


The Correspondence of Richard Bentley, D.D. 
London, Murray. 
Dr. Bentley, the great literary dictator of his 
own age, is known to scholars of the present 
day, chiefly by his dissertations on the pretended 
epistles of Phalaris, and to general readers, by 
|his having been the subject of some of the 
| wittiest satires of Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope. 
He was the chief in that circle of scholars who 
devoted their lives to editing correct texts of the 
ancient authors, and who brought to their labours 
habits of minute criticism, combined with ex- 
tensive erudition, but who were, after all, only 
pioneers to open the roads for the march of en- 
lightened scholarship. To them a word, a syl- 
lable, nay, even a letter, in a disputed passage, 
assumed an importance greater than the fate of 
kingdoms :— 
‘Tis true on words was still their whole debate, 
Disputes of Me or Te, or Aut or At. 
To sound or sink in Cano O or A, 
Or give up Cicero to C or K. 
A more unreadable collection than the letters 
of these scholiasts has not appeared in the 
present generation ; it is only fit— 


To dim the eyes and stuff the head 
With all such learning as was never read. 


Still it may be possible to glean some amusing 
particulars from the collection, of the state of 
literature in what has been called the English 
Augustan age, and some personal traits of men 
who have dwindled down from the giants of 
their own days to the pigmies of ours. Dr. 
Bentley first became celebrated by his Boyle 
Lectures, in which he showed that the Newtonian 
system of the universe had not the atheistic 
tendency imputed to it by some divines. This 
brought the preacher into correspondence with 
the philosopher, and Sir Isaac readily assisted 
the Doctor with replies to some of the theologi- 
cal objections made to the theory of gravitation. 

The letters of Newton are remarkable, not 
merely for their vigorous illustration of the 
evidence of Natural Theology derived from 
Astronomy, but also for their refutation of the 
common opinion, that the philosopher had fallen 
into a state of mental imbecility during the 
years 1692 & 3, the period in which these letters 
were written. 

Among Bentley's early correspondents, we 
find Caswell, the mathematician; his principal 
communication is the Warblington ghost story. 
The Doctor, we suppose, did not think it worth 
while to investigate the narrative, however 
“well authenticated,” for we find no subsequent 
allusion. to it. 

The greater part of these volumes is occupied 
by the correspondence between the scholiasts 
and commentators of the continent, and the 
English Aristarchus. All the superlatives of the 
Latin language are exhausted for epithets of ex- 
travagant eulogy when they agree. One in- 
scribes his letter to Bentley as ‘the most illus- 








trious of his age,” another as “‘ the morning star 


of critics,” a third as “the most erudite 
pious ;” while Kuster, to a whole page of epj 
adds “ the most princely of friends.” sar 
frequently declares that it was chiefly to fore; 
scholars he looked for sympathy and support i 
his learned labours, because little respect ya 

aid to university learning in England. 4) 
incident to which he more than once refers jy 

roof of his assertions is, however, rather » 
illustration of the mode in which the privile 
of parliament were sometimes abused, than of 
the neglect of learning. It is thus described jy 
a letter to Archbishop Tenison :— 

“Mr. Hopkins, the bearer of this, a Fellow of 
Trinity College, and a very useful person in i, 
having the greatest number of pupils of any on 
amongst us, is concerned with the Bishop of & 
Asaph about a debt owing to him from the Bish 
for the education of his two sons there. It seems hy 
was advised to arrest one of the sons; but he wa 
presently set free again as a privileged person, his 
father declaring him to be his secretary. If no way 
can be found to oblige them to pay this just debt, i 
will be a great discouragement to our tutors here, 
Mr. Hopkins goes now for London for advice, 
whether by a petition to the House of Lords the 
Bishop may not be obliged to waive this protectio 
of his son ; but this being a matter that concerns, 
Bishop, he will not take any step in it without the 
direction of your Grace, whose: favour I make bol 
to recommend him to, that your Grace would hea 
him give an account of his own case, and tell hin 
your judgment upon it.” 

This was curiously contrasted with the honours 
paid by the King of Prussia to the represents 
tives of the University of Cambridge at the 
Frankfort Jubilee, of which the following ac 
count is given by the eccentric Kuster, who by 
Bentley’s influence was a member of the depu- 
tation :— 

“In this whole solemnity the Deputies of the 
University of Cambridge were much distinguished 
fronr the others, not only by having the upper place, 
and being entertained separately at dinner and supper 
from the rest of the other deputies, but also because 
the king took special notice of them, who was highly 
pleased with the honour, which the University of 
Cambridge had shown to this University, by sending 
theirdeputies. The third day, or Wednesday, in the 
morning, the king went away again to Berlin; but 
we stayed stil at Francfurt, and went down the river 
Oder in a boat with the other deputies to a certain 
village, where the University had prepared a nobel 
dinner and souper for us. There we diverted us til 
about twelf o’clock at nigth, and went aftewurls 
home again. The University desired us to stay 
some days longer ; but the other gentelmen of Cam- 
bridge excused themselves, and so we went to Berlin 
again the next day. The day before the jubilee we 
waited in our charlad gowns upon the King, Prince 
Royal, and Rector Magnificus. Dr. Snape compli 
mented the King, Dr. Penrith the Prince Royal, 
and Dr. Ploomtree the Rector Magnificus, to whom 
he delivered also the credential lettre from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.” 

Kuster’s English is rather more unintelligible 
than his Latin, but several of his letters relate to 
a source of pecuniary profit, now closed against 
literary men, the fees for dedications. The fol- 
lowing is an admirable specimen of economy 11 
dedications, and the concluding hint about the 
honorarium or “ fee,” is exquisite :— 

“Y have thougth necessary to write to you ina 
few lines, that concerning the dedication of Aristoph. 
Mylord Hallifax hath accepted it. Y did acquaint 
you before, that there was a friend in London who 
did offer me his service as for that matter. But 
though y did thank him for his good-will, and tell 
him that there was no hast in this matter; he hath 
for al that, as having, it seems, not received my 
lettre in time enough, brougth the thing about. Y 
should be mightely pleased, if yours thougths had 
fallen upon the same Lord. But now, if you had 
en already with on other, wat to do then? Y 
know one expedient. You kould say, if you pleas, 
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that of Aristophanes, and that of the Niew Edition 
of Dr. Mils Testament, which y have undertaken ; 
and that by a mistake you had taken one for the 
other. Y do not dout but you are wel acquainted 
with Mylord Hallifax, and y should be wery glad, if 
py the first opportunity you would be as kind as to 
talk to him about the same matter. As for the 
honorarium, y leave it to Milord’s discretion : how- 
soever, a hint migth be given to him about it.” 

We shall now turn to a specimen of the 

uarrels that disturbed the scholastic circles, 
which is further amusing as an illustration of 
the importance that these men attached to their 
labours. Le Clerc, editor of tle literary journal 
established in Amsterdam, wrote to Bentley :— 

“Though, Reverend sir, I know you to be so oc- 
cupied by business and literary pursuits, that I should 
deem it a sacrilege to interrupt them, still a matter 
has occurred pertaining not less to your fame than to 
my estimation of it, which I thought it criminal to 

sss over. For some weeks a report has prevailed 
throughout Belgium and has increased every day, 
that you had sent to Burmann, professor at Utrecht, 
to be edited by him, some animadversions on Men- 
ander, in which many and grave errors of mine 
were exposed. I cannot persuade myself that any- 
thing could come from your pen which would grie- 
yously injure the fame of a man who has always 
thought well and spoken most honourably of you ; 
and especially that you should do so for a man 
notorious for his evil speaking against every body, 
and particularly for his violence against me.” 

Le Clere goes on to threaten vengeance in a 
most belligerent style, anddemands an immediate 
reply, threatening that he would understand 
“silence as an answer.” Bentley's answer is too 
long to be translated. He affects to trace the 
report to Burmann’s boasts when in his cups ; 
reminds Le Clerc that in his preface he had 
invited criticism,—coolly informs him that his 
edition of Menander was as bad as possible, 
and offers to supply him privately with a list of 
two hundred blunders, in order that he might 
retort on Burmann, should he leave these errors 
uncorrected; and refers to the challenge with a 
threat that he would give Le Clerc as much 
reason to lament an attack, as ‘Tturnus had to 
regret his slaughter of Pallas. Le Clere got 
frightened, and we can find no trace of his 
having replied to the Animadversions: Bentley, 
however, expected he would do so:— 

“We expect to have the Amsterdam Book by the 
next occasion: but for the answer, I shall leave that 
to Burmann; for I suppose I can do business semel, 
and need not give a second blow.” 

Bentley’s great contests, however, as the 
reader probably well knows, was with the 
members of his college (Trinity, Cambridge) ; 
he found himself opposed by the Senior Fellows, 
whom he describes in his own peculiar style :— 

“These very Seniors that were thus asked, are such 
a parcel of stupid drunken Sots, that the like are not 
in the whole kingdom ; they are the Scab, the Ulcers, 
the Abhorrence of the whole University. Pray ask 
Mr. Paul Foley (if you know him), who has been 
here the last week, what their Characters are, even 
among their own party. I must own my Indignation 
to see Majesty, and Power, and Right, have the least 
regard or consideration for such cabbage-stalks.” 

A proposed critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment had nearly opened the controversy re- 
specting the disputed text of the Three Witnesses 
(John I., epistle V. 7), which was so fiercely con- 
tested by biblical critics some twenty years ago. 
Bentley’s reply, when pressed hard on the sub- 
ject, is very creditable to his good sense :— 

“In my proposed work, the fate of that verse will 

@ mere question of fact. You endeavour to prove, 
(and that’s all you aspire to,) that it may have been 
writ by the Apostle, being consonant to his other 
doctrine. This I concede to you; and if the fourth 
century knew that text, let it come in, in God’s 
name; but if that age did not know it, then Arianism 
in its height was beat down without the help of that 
verse: and let the fact prove as it will, the doctrine 
is unshaken,” 


We must here conclude our notice; the letters 
collected fully maintain Bentley’s high character 
for erudition, but even to classical students, they 
cannot have much interest, as most of his labours 
were bestowed on such writers as Suidas, Julius 
Pollux, Hesychius and Manilius. Many of his 
emendations of the poetic fragments scattered 
through these authors are very happy, but others 
belong to 


The mighty scholiast, whose unweary’d pains 
Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains. 


The editor has bestowed great care on the work, 
and has on the whole performed his duty well: 
from one of his opinions we must record our 
dissent,—he wishes to revive the fashion of 
scholars corresponding in Latin. ‘The volumi- 
nous specimens before us, lead us to hope that 
no such attempt will ever be made. Fully 
one-half of every letter is composed of what 
Aristophanes calls pnyad’ texzoBapova, or “ bad 
prose on horseback.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Father John, or Cromwell in Ireland, by 8. C. A.— 
A controversial novel is generally stupid as a fiction, 
and inconclusive as an argument; the story must be 
framed so as to evolve opinions instead of actions— 
the reasoning is set free from the rules of logic, and 
allowed to avail itself of every artifice and device 
which the writer's ingenuity can suggest. The author 
of such a work has provided a shelter against all 
opposition, the “ quidlibet audendi potestas” univer- 
sally conceded to novelists and poets, for there is no 
replying to the plea— 

** Adzooks, must one swear to the truth of a song?” 
There are so many temptations to abuse this pri- 
vilege, that we are not surprised to find the writer 
of Father John a little disposed to grace her history 
with some of the flourishes of fiction, while, in return, 
she occasionally bestows upon her fiction the tame- 
ness of history. Independent of religious controversy 
and political partizanship, she has, however, selected 
a theme, the interesting mental and moral analysis 
of which might have been worked out with powerful 
effect. The foundation of the story is the mental 
agony of a Roman Catholic priest, to whom the 
facts of a murder have been intrusted under the 
seal of confession, and who sees an innocent man 
on the point of suffering for the deed without 
being able to rescue him, on account of his sacra- 
mental obligation to secrecy. A similar incident 
has furnished Carleton with one of his most powerful 
stories. If the authoress had limited her contro- 
versial reasoning to expose the perils of confession, 
or at least of its sacramental character, she might 
have produced an exciting and valuable elucidation 
of the workings of an ingenuous mind under the 
pressure of such a system; but she has extended 
her views to all the questions mooted in the Irish 
Civil War of 1641, when there were five hostile par- 
ties in arms against each other, to say nothing of 
subdivisions in these parties, scarcely less hostile. In 
the story, and in the extracts from history contained 
in this volume, these parties are jumbled together in 
inextricable confusion ; the writer is resolved to see 
only Protestants and Papists, including under the 
latter designation the three great divisions of the 
Irish Catholics of that day, of which,’ two were as 
strongly opposed to the papal nuncio, as they were to 
Cromwell himself. This has led her into some 
whimsical mistakes; she supposes that those who 
describe the proceedings of the Lords of the Pale 
and the great bulk of the Southern Catholics as 
moderate in their views and attached to the royal 
cause, deny that any excesses or outrages were com- 
mitted by the Northern Irish ; she confounds the 
exposure of an exaggeration with an absolute denial 
of the fact exaggerated ; and, finally, she describes 
the opposition which Cromwell encountered as a 
continuation of the war against the King. Itis to be 
regretted that the lady did not pay a little more 
attention to the state of the country and age she 
attempted to pourtray, for there are passages in the 
work which are creditable to her imaginative powers ; 
but they want that historic consistency, which a defi- 
ciency, either in research or judgment, has prevented 





‘her from giving to the work. 





Medical Advice to the Indian Stranger, by John 
M‘Cosh, M.D.—It is sometimes easier to write a book, 
than to discover a fitting title for it, when written. In 
the present instance,it would have been better had the 
title run, ‘ Advice to the Medical Stranger ;’ for the 
work is addressed to those entering India in the ca- 
pacity of medical officers, and for the most part, the 
volume turns upon the conduct and interests of that 
class of persons. We do not mean to say that there is 
not, scattered up and down,a good deal of matter which 
it is important to any settler in India to possess; but 
the writer being himself professional, and most inter- 
ested in those particulars which concern professional 
men, has devoted the greater part of his labour to 
illustrating those especial subjects. The work opens 
with a brief account of the Indian Government, the 
regulations of the medical service and position of its 
officers, of medical institutions, native doctors, pro- 
vident funds, &c. It then takes the young man up 
on the receipt of hisappointment, debatesthe prepara- 
tions for the voyage, the voyage itself, and the arrival 
in India, describing the most necessary particulars of 
usage, society, &c.; and then enters upon the consi- 
deration of climate, sanatory and prudential habits, 
clothing, diet, travelling, military life, medical duty, 
the local scenes of retirement for the recovery of 
health, and sick-leave; and, finally, it reviews the 
various foreign stations usually resorted to in the more 
desperate cases, by invalids, with the special conse- 
quences attached to such temporary absences from 
duty, under the several circumstances of each. It is 
a work of an eminently practical character, and, we 
should think, will prove acceptable to young men 
about to embark in the service of the H.E.I. Com- 
pany. The observations are marked bya vein of rough 
good sense, and may be often valuable beyond the 
meridian for which they are calculated. There are 
some instances of false taste, or ambitious writing, and 
of hazarded assertion. What is meant, for instance, by 
sleeping “ under no other covering than the light of 
the moon”? or, again, by malaria being more potent 
at “ new and full moon”? There seems a contradic- 
tion in this affirmation, even if the moon has anything 
to do with the matter. Some attention should be 
given to clear the work of such blemishes, in the 
event of its going to a second ediiion. Here we should 
have closed our remarks, but that the following brief 
passage struck us forcibly :— 

“ Flogging has, for some years, been ABOLISHED, as 
a punishment, in the native army, though s¢ill RE- 
TAINED IN THE Curistian!"—p. 110. 

As the observation is unaccompanied by any state- 
ment of ill resulting from the innovation, we must 
either draw an inference against Christian morals, or 
against. the indifference and carelessness of those in 
power, who thus leave the European subject to an 
unnecessary disgrace in the presence of the native. 
At all events, the fact is curious. 

Considerations on the Present Condition of the Wal- 
denses.—This is a brief and apparently an authentic 
account of the persecutions renewed against the 
remnant of the Waldenses in Piedmont. The writer 
has treated the subject with a calmness and temper 
well calculated to attract attention to his statements, 

Annual of the Grand Caledonian Curling Club, for 
1842,—Curling is the national game of Scotland— 
of the Lowlands we should say, for we believe it is 
only of late years that it has been introdaced into 
the Highlands. It is a fine manly game, and those 
who agree with us, and desire to add it to the healthy 
amusements of the English people, cannot do better 
than consult this Annual, which contains the laws 
and regulations laid down by the Caiedonian Club, 
a brief history of the game, reports of matches, songs, 
anecdotes, and numberless other matters relating to 
the subject, and interesting to all who delight in the 
sport. 

The Four Reformed Parliaments, compiledby C. 
E. Lewis._This is a record of all elections since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, with the number of 
electors on the register at cach election, and of the 
numbers polled by the several candidates—with a 
comparative view of the last four general elections, &c. 

Rational Reading Lessons.—'he rationality con- 
sists in omitting certain words in a sentence, which 
the child is expected to supply from the context. 
The irrationality, which also belongs to the book, is 
the injudicious selection of subjects, which is one of 
the worst we have seen. 
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List of New Books.—The True State of the National Fi- 
nances, by Samuel Wells, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 12mo. 6s. 
cl.—The True Law of Population, by T. Doubleday, Esq., 
8vo. 6s. cl.—The Theory of Taste, by Sir G. 8. Mackenzie, 
Bart., 18mo. 3s. cl—Bentham’s (Jeremy) Works, Part XIX., 
containing Memoir, royal 8vo. 9s. cl—The Principles and 
Objects of National Education exemplified in a Proposed 
Plan for a Normal School, by O. de B. Priaulx, M.A., 8vo. 
6s. bds.—Questiones Mosaice, or the Book of Genesis com- 
pared with the Remains of Ancient Religions, by O. de B. 
Priaulx, M.A., 8vo. 15s. bds.—Blackwood’s Standard Novels, 
Vol. V., ‘ Cyril Thornton,’ 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Miss Burney’s 
Diary, Vol. LL, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Excursions along the 
Shores of the Mediterranean, by Lieut.-Col. Napier, 2 vols. 
8vo. 25s. cl.—Letters from the Shores of the Baltic, 2nd 
edit. with etchings, 2 vols. post 8vo. 20s. cl.—London, Vol. 
IL, imp. 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Cakes and Ale, by Douglas Jerrold, 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, 2 vols. fe. 15s. cl.—Charac- 
teristics of Painters, by Henry Reeve, Esq., 8vo. 4s.cl_—Trans- 
lations from the German, in Prose and Verse, by H. Reeve, 
Esq., and J. E. Taylor, Esq., fe. 2s. 6d. cl—Arcabold’s Bank- 
rupt Law, by Flather, 9th edit. 1/. 1s. bds.—Byron’s Poetical 
Works, Complete, royal 8vo. 15s. cl.—Lord Campbell's 
Speeches at the Bar and in the House of Commons, vo. 
12s. cl.—Christian’s Dispensatory. 8vo. 18s. cl—Truth with- 
out Prejudice, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl— Maugham’s Outlines of 
the Law of Real Property, 12mo. 10s. cl.—Strong’s Greece as 
a Kingdom, post 8vo. 15s. cl—The Holy Bible, with Girdle- 
stone’s Commentary, 6 vols. 8vo. 5/. 8s. cl—Girdelstone’s Com- 
meutary on the Old Testament, Part VIII, concluding the 
work, 8vo. 9s. cl.; Vol. 1V., 8vo. 18s. cl.—Doane’s (Bishop of 
New Jersey) Sermons, 8vo. 18s. el.—Alford’s (Rev. I.) Hul- 
sean Lectures for 1841, 8vo. 7s. cl.—The Child's Christian 
Year, new edit. with woodcuts, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Calcott's 
Ancient and Modern Psalm and Hymn Tunes, new edit. 
square, crown 8yo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Green’s (Rey. T. S.) Treatise 
on the Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, 8vo. 10s. 
cl.—A Fac-simile Reprint of the Celebrated Geneva Testa- 
ment, 1557, with the Marginal References, &c., 12mo. 8s. cl. 
—The Great Commission, by the Rev. J. Harris, D.D., royal 
12mo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Macartney on the Book of Ruth, 18mo. 
Is. 6d. cl. 





SOME ACCOUNT or tur GREEK CIIRISTIAN POETS. 
(Continued from p. 190.) 
PassinG rapidly into the fourth century, we would 
offer our earliest homage to Gregory Nazianzen, 
‘*That name must ever be to us a friend,” 
when the two Apolinarii cross our path and intercept 
the “all hail.” Apolinarius the grammarian, formerly 
of Alexandria, held the office of presbyter in the 
church of Laodicwa, and his son Apolinarius, an ac- 
complished rhetorician, that of reader, an ancient 
ecclesiastical office,in the same church. This younger 
Apolinarius was a man of indomptable energies and 
most practical inferences; and when the edict of 
Julian forbade to the Christians the study of Grecian 
letters, he, assisted perhaps by his father’s hope and 
hand, stood strong in the gap, not in the attitude of 
supplication, not with the gesture of consolation, but 
in power and sufficiency to fill up the void and 
baffle the tyrant. Both father and son were in the 
work, by some testimony; the younger Apolinarius 
standing out, by all, as the chief worker, and only 
one in any extensive sense. “ Does Julian deny us 
Homer 2” said the brave man in his armed soul—* I 
am Homer!” and straightway he turned the whole 
Biblical history, down to Saul’s accession, into Ho- 
meric hexameters,—dividing the work, so as to clench 
the identity of first and second Homers, into twenty- 
four books, each superscribed by a letter of the 
alphabet, and the whole acceptable, according to the 
expression of Sozomen, avrt rng ‘Opnpou Tomsewe, 
in the place of Homer's poetry. “ Does Julian deny 
us Euripides ?” said Apolinarius again—* I am Euri- 
pides !” and up he sprang,—as good a Euripides (who 
can doubt it?) as he ever was a Homer. “ Does 
Julian forbid us Menander?— Pindar ?— Plato ? 
—Iam Menander!—I am Pindar!—I am Plato!” 
And comedies, lyrics, philosophies, flowed fast at 
the word ; and the gospels and epistles adapted them- 
selves naturally to the rules of Socratic disputation. 
A brave man, forscoth, was our Apolinarius of 
Laodicwa, and literally a man of men—for, observe, 
says Sozomen, with a venerable innocence, at which 
the gravest may smile gravely,—as at a doublet worn 
awry at the cauncil of Nice,—that the old authors 
did each man his own work, whereas this Apolinarius 
did every man’s work in addition to his own—and 
so admirably,—intimates the ecclesiastical critic,— 
that if it were not for the common prejudice in 





favour of antiquity, no ancient could be missed in the 
all-comprehensive representativeness of the Laodi- 


cwan writer. So excellent was his ability, to “ out- 
brave the stars in several kinds of light,” besides the 
Cesar ! Whether Julian, naturally mortified to wit- 
ness this germination of illustrious heads under the 
very iron of his searing, vowed vengeance against the 
Hydra-spirit, by the sacred memory of the animation 


of his own beard, we do not exactly know. To em- 
bitter the wrong, Apolinarius sent him a treatise 
upon truth—a confutation of the pagan doctrine, 
apart from the scriptural argument—the Emperor's 
notice of which is both worthy of his Cesarship, and 
a good model-notice for all sorts of critical dignities. 
Aveyvwy eyvwv rareyvwy, is the Greck of it; so 
that, turning from the letter to catch something of 
the point, we may write it down—* I have perused, 
I have mused, I have abused”—which provoked as 
imperious a retort— Thou mayest have perused, but 
thou hast not mused—for hadst thou mused, thou 
wouldst not have abused.” Brave Laodicean ! 

Apolinarius’s laudable double of Greek literature 
has perished, the reader will be concerned to hear, 
from the face of the earth, being, like other lusus, or 
marvels, or monsters, brief of days. One only 
tragedy remains, with which the memory of Gregory 
Nazianzen has been right tragically affronted, and 
which Gregory,— et tig atoOnotc, as he said of 
Constantine,—would cast off with the scorn and anger 
befitting an Apolinarian heresy. For Apolinarius, 
besides being an epoist, dramatist, lyrist, philosopher, 
and rhetorician, was, we are sorry to add, in the 
eternal bustle of his soul, a heretic,—possibly for the 
advantage of something additional to do. He not 
only intruded into the churches hymns which were 
not authorized, being his own composition—so that 
reverend brows grew dark to hear women with musi- 
cal voices sing them softly to the turning of their dis- 
taff,—but he fell into the heresy of denying a hu- 
man soul to the perfect man, and of leaving the 
Divinity in bare combination with the Adamic dust. 
No wonder that a head so beset with many thoughts 
and individualities should at last turn round !—that 
eyes rolling in fifty fine phrenzies of twenty-five fine 
poets should at last turn blind !—that a determination 
to rival all geniuses should be followed by a disposi- 
tion more baleful in its exercise, to understand “all 
mysteries”! Nothing can be plainer than the step 
after step, whereby, through excess of vain glory and 
morbid mental activity, Apolinarius, the vice poet of 
Greece, subsided into Apolinarius the chief heretic 
of Christendom. 

To go back sighingly to the tragedy, where we 
shall have to sigh again—the only tragedy left to us 
of all the tragic works of Apolinarius (but we do not 
sigh for that !)—let no voice evermore attribute it to 
Gregory Nazianzen. How could Mr. Alford do so, 
however hesitatingly, in his “ Chapters,” attaching to 
it, without the hesitation, a charge upon the writer, 
whether Gregory or another man, that he, whoever 
he was, had of his own free will and choice, destroyed 
the old Greek originals out of which his tragedy was 
constructed, and left it a monument of their sacrifice 
as of the blood on his barbarian hand? The charge 
passes, not only before a breath, but before its own 
breath. The tragedy is, in fact, a specimen of cento- 
ism, which is the adaptation of the phraseology of 
one work to the construction of another ; and we have 
only to glance at it to perceive the Medza of Eu- 
ripides, dislocated into the Curistus Patiens, In- 
stead of the ancient opening— 

Oh, would ship Argo had not sailed away 
To Cholchos by the rough Symplegades ! 
Nor ever had been felled in Pelion’s grove 
The pine, hewn for her side! * * 

So she, my queen 
Medza, had not touched this fatal shore, 
Soul-struck by love of Jason ! 

Apolinarius opens it thus— 

Oh, would the serpent had not glode along 
To Eden’s garden-land,—nor ever had 
The crafty dragon planted in that grove 
A slimy snare! So she, rib-born of man, 
The wretched misled mother of our race, 
Iiad dared not to dare on beyond worst daring, 
Soul-struck by love of—apples ! 

“ Let us alone for keeping our countenance”—and 
at any rate we are bound to ask gravely of Mr. Alford 
s the Medaa destroyed ?—and if not, did the author 
of the ‘Christus Patiens’ destroy his originals ?—and 
if not, may we not say of Mr. Alford’s charge against 
that author, “ O, would he had not made it!” So far 
from Apolinarius being guilty of destroying his origi- 
nals, it was his reverence for them which struggled 
with the edict of the persecutor, and accomplished 
this dramatic adventure ;—and this adventure, the 
only remaining specimen of his adventurousness, 
may help us to the secret of his wonderful 
fertility and omnirepresentativeness, which is pro- 





bably this—that the great majority of his works, 


——— 


tragic, comic, lyric, and philosophic, consisted simply 
of centos. Yet we pray for justice to Apolinariys; 
pray for honour to his motives and energies, Wig, 
out pausing to inquire whether it had been 
and wiser to let poetry and literature depart at one 
before the tyranny of the edict, than to drag 
back by the hair into attitudes grotesquely ridiculogy 
—better and wiser for the Greek Christian school 
to let them forego altogether the poems of their Ey, 
ripides, than adapt to the meek sorrows of the tender 
Virgin-mother, the bold, bad, cruel phrenzy of Mg 
dea, in such verses as these— 

She howls out ancient oaths, invokes the faith 

Of pledged right hands, and calls for witness, God! 
—we pray straightforwardly for justice and honoy 
to the motives and energies of Apolinarius, *Q) 
would that’? many lived now, as appreciative of the 
influences of poetry on our schools and country, ag 
impatient of their contraction, as self-devoted in the 
great work of extending them! There remains of his 
poetical labours, besides the tragedy, a translation of 
David’s Psalms into “heroic verse,” which the 
writer of these remarks has not seen,—and of which 
those critics, who desire to deal gently with Apolj. 
narius, seem to begin their indulgence by doubting 
the authenticity. 

It is pleasant to turn shortly round, and find ou, 
selves face to face, not with the author of * Christus 
Patiens,’ but with one antagonistical both to his 
poetry and his heresy, Gregory Nazianzen. A noble 
and tender man was this Gregory, and so tender, 
because so noble; a man to lose no cubit of his 
stature for being looked at steadfastly, or struck at 
reproachfully. “ You may cast me down,” he said, 
“from my bishop’s throne, but you cannot banish me 
from before God’s.” And bishop as he was, his 
saintly crown stood higher than his tiara, and his 
loving martyr-smile, the crown of a nature more be 
nign than his fortune, shone up toward both. Son 
of the bishop of Nazianzen, and holder of the dio. 
cese which was his birthplace, previous to his eleva- 
tion to the level of the storm in the bishopric of 
Constantinople, little did he care for bishoprics or 
high places of any kind,—the desire of his soul being 
for solitude, quietude, and that silent religion, which 
should “ rather be than seem.” But his father's 
head bent whitely before him, even in the chamber 
of his brother’s death,—and Basil, his beloved friend, 
the “half of his soul,” pressed on him with the 
weight of love, and Gregory feeling their tears 
upon his cheeks, did not count his own, but took 
up the priestly office. Poor Gregory! not merely 
as a priest, but as a man, he had a sighing life of it 
His student days at Athens, where he and Basil read 
together poems and philosophies and holier things, or 
talked low and misopogonistically of their fellow 
student Julian’s bearded boding smile, were his hap- 
piest days. He says of himself, 

As many stones 
Were thrown at me, as other men had flowers. 

Nor was persecution the worst evil. For friend after 
friend, beloved after beloved, passed away from 
before his face, and the voice which charmed them 
living, spoke brokenly beside their graves—his funeral 
orations marked severally the wounds of his heart, 
and his genius served, as genius often does, to lay an 
emphasis on his grief. The passage we shall venture 
to translate, is rather a cry than a song— 

Where are my wingéd words? Dissolved in air. 

Where is my flower of youth? All withered. Where 

My glory? Vanished! Where the strength I knew 

From comely limbs? Disease hath changed it tvo, 

And bent them. Where the riches and the lan‘'s ?— 

Gop HATH THEM! Yea, and sinners’ snatching hands 

Have grudged the rest. Where ismy father, mother, 

And where my blessed sister, my sweet brother ?— 

Gone to the grave !—There did remain for me 

Alone my fatherland, till destiny, 

Malignly stirring a black tempest, drove 

My foot from that last rest. And now I rove 

Estranged and desolate a foreign shore, 

And drag my mournful life and age all hoar 

Throneless and cityless, and childless save 

This father-care for children, which I have, 

Living from day to day on wandering feet. 

Where shall I cast this body? What will greet 

My sorrows with an end? What gentle ground 

And hospitable grave will wrap me round ? 

Who last my dying eye-lids stoop to close— 

Some saint, the Saviour’s friend ? or one of those 

Who do not know him ?—The air interpose, 

And scatter these words too. 


Thereturn upon the first thought is highly pathetic, 
—and there is a restlessness of anguish about the 




































































whole passage, which consecrates it with the cross of 
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THE ATHENZUM 





His happy Athenian associations gave a 
colour, unwashed out by tears, to his mind and works, 
Half apostolical he was, and half scholastical ; and 
while he mused, on his bishop's throne, upon the 
mystic tree of twelve fruits, and the shining of the 
river of life, he carried, as Milton did, with a gentle 
and not ungraceful distraction, both hands full of 

n trailing branches from the banks of the Ce- 
phissus, nay, from the very plane-tree which Socrates 
sate under with Phedrus, when they two talked 
about beauty to the rising and falling of its leaves, 
As an orator, he was greater, all must feel if some do 
not think, than his contemporaries—and the “golden 
mouth” might confess it meekly. Erasmus compares 
him to Isocrates, but the unlikeness is obvious— 
Gregory was not excellent at an artful blowing of 
the pipes. He spoke grandly, as the wind does, in 
ysis; and as, in a mighty wind, which combines un- 
equal noises, the creaking of trees and rude swinging 
of doors, as well as the sublime sovereign rush along 
the valleys, we gather the idea from his elo- 


quence, less of music than of power. Not that he is |" 


cold as the wind is—the metaphor goes no further: 
Gregory cannot be cold, even by disfavour of his 
antithetic points. He is various in his oratory, full 
and rapid in allusion, briefly graphic in metaphor, 
equally sufficient for indignation or pathos, and 
gifted peradventure with a keener dagger of sarcasm 
than should hang in a saint's girdle. His orations 
against Julian have all these characteristics, but they 
are not poetry, and we must pass down lower, and 
quite over his beautiful letters, to Gregory the poet. 


He wrote thirty thousand verses, among which are 
several long poems, severally defective in adefect com- 
mon but not necessary to short occasional poems, and 
lamentable anywhere, a want of unity and complete- 
ness The excellencies of his prose are transcribed, 
with whatever faintness, in his poetry—the exaltation, 
the devotion, the sweetness, the pathos, even to the 
playing of satirical power about the graver meanings. 
But although noble thoughts break up the dulness 
of the groundwork,—although, with the instinct of 
greater poets, he bares his heart in his poetry, and 
the heart is worth baring, still monotony of construc- 
tion without unity of intention is the most wearisome 
of monotonies, and, except in the case of a few short 
poems, we find it everywhere in Gregory. The lack 
of variety is extended to the cadences, and the 
pauses fall stiffly “come corpo morto cade.” Melodi- 
ous lines we have often: harmonious passages 
scarcely ever—the music turning heavily on its own 
axle, as inadequate to living evolution, The poem 
on his own life (* De vita sua’) is, in many places, 
interesting and affecting, yet faulty with all these 
faults, The poem on Celibacy, which state is com- 
mended by Gregory as becometh a bishop, has 
occasionally graphic touches, but is dull enough 
generally to suit the fairest spinster’s view of that 
melancholy subject. If Hercules could have read it, 
he must have rested in the middle—from which 
the reader is entreated to forbear the inference that 
the poem has not been read through by the writer of 
the present remarks, seeing that that writer marked 
the grand concluding moment with a white stone, and 
laid up the memory of it among the chief triumphs, 
to say nothing of the fortunate deliverances, vite sua. 
In Gregory’s elegiac poems, our ears, at least, are 
better contented, because the sequence of pentameter 
tohexameter necessarily excludes the various cadence 
vhich they yearn for under other circumstances. 
His ini are sometimes nobly written, witha 
certain b recklessness as if the thoughts despised 
the measure—and we select from this class a spe- 
amen of his poetry, both because three of his hymns 
lave already appeared in the Athenaum, and because 
the anacreontic in question includes to a remarkable 
extent, the various qualities we have attributed to 
Gregory. not omitting that play of satirical humour 
vith which he delights to ripple the abundant flow of 
his thoughts. ‘The writer, though also a translator, 
feels less misgiving than usual in offering to the 
reader, in such English as is possible, this spirited 
aud beautiful poem. 

Soul and Body. 
What wilt thou possess or be ? 
© my soul, I ask of thee. 
What of great, or what of small, 
Counted precious therewithal ? 
Be it only rare, and want it, 
Tam ready, soul, to grant it. 





Wilt thou choose to have and hold 
Lydian Gyges’ charm of old, 
So to rule us with a ring, 
Turning round the jewelled thing, 
Hidden by its face concealed, 
And revealed by it’s revealed ?— 
Or preferrest Midas’ fate— 
He who died in golden state, 
All things being changed to gold? 
Of a golden hunger dying, 
Through a surfeit of ** would I”-ing! 
Wilt have jewels brightly cold? 
Or may fertile acres please ? 
Or the sheep of many a fold, 
Camels, oxen, for the wold ? 
Nay !—I will not give thee these! 
These to take thou hast not will— 
These to give I have not skill— 
Since | cast earth's cares abroad, 
That day when I turned to God. 
Wouldst a throne,—a crown sublime, 
Bubble blown upon the time ? 
So thou mayest sit to-morrow 
Looking downward in meek sorrow, 
Some one walking by thee scorning, 
Who adored thee yester morning, 
Some malign one ?—Wilt be bound 
Fast in marriage? (joy unsound !) 
And be turnéd round and round 
As the time turns? Wilt thou catch it, 
That sweet sickness? and to match it 
Have babies by the hearth, bewildering ? 
And if I tell thee the best children 
Are none—what answer ? 

Wilt thou thunder 
Thy rhetoricks—move the people under ? 
Covetest to sell the laws 
With no justice in thy cause, 
And bear on, or else be borne, 
Before tribunals worthy scorn ? 
Wilt thou shake a javelin rather 
Breathing war? or wilt thou gather 
Garlands from the wrestler’s ring ? 
Or kill beasts for glorying? 
Covetest the city’s shout, 
And to be in brass struck out? 
Cravest thou that shade of dreaming, 
Passing air of shifting seeming, 
Rushing of a printless arrow, 
Clapping echo of an hand? 
What to those who understand 
Are to-day’s enjoyments narrow, 
Which to-morrow go again,— 
Which are shared with evil men,— 
And of which no man in his dying 
Taketh aught for softer lying? 
What then wouldst thou, if thy mood 
Choose not these ?*what wilt thou be, 
O my soul? a deity? 
A God before the face of God, 
Standing glorious in his glories, 
Choral in his angels’ chorus? 


Go! upon thy wing arise, 

Pluméd by quick energies, 

Mount in circles up the skies: 

And I will bless thy wingéd passion, 
Help with words thine exaltation, 
And, like a bird of rapid feather, 
Outlaunch thee, Soul, upon the ether. 


But thou, O fleshly nature, say, 

Thou with odours from the clay, 

Since thy presence I must have 

Asa lady with a slave, 

What wouldst thou possess or be, 

That thy breath may stay with thee? 
Nay! 1 owe thee nought beside, 
Though thine hands be open wide. 
Would a table suit thy wishes, 
Fragrant with sweet oils and dishes 
Wrought to subtle niceness? where 
Stringéd music strokes the air, 

And blythe hand-clappings, and the smooth 
Fine postures of the tender yout 

And virgins wheeling through the dance 
With an unveiled countenance,— 

Joys for drinkers, who love shame, 

And the maddening wine-cup’s flame ?— 
Wilt thou such, howe’er decried ?— 
Take them,—and a rope beside! ° 
Nay! this boon I give instead, 

Unto friend insatiated,— 

May some rocky house receive thee, 
Self-roofed, to conceal thee chiefly ; 

Or if labour there must lurk, 

Be it by a short day's work ! 

And for garment, camel’s hair, 

As the righteous clothéd were, 

Clothe thee! orthe bestial skin, 
Adam’s bareness hid within,— 

Or some green thing from the way, 
Leaf of herb, or branch of vine, 
Swelling, purpling as it may, 

Fearless to be drunk for wine ! 

Spread a table there beneath thee, 
Which a sweetness shall up-breathe thee, 
And which the dearest earth is giving, 
Simple present to all living ! 

When that we have placed thee near it, 
We will feed thee with glad spirit. 

Wilt thou eat? soft, take the bread, 
Oaten cake, if that bested— 

Salt will season all aright, 

And thine own good appetite, 





Which we measure not, nor fetter: 

*Tis an uncooked condiment, 

Famine’s self the only better. 

Wilt thou drink ? why here doth bubble 
Water from a cup unspent, 

Followed by no tipsy trouble, 

Pleasure sacred from the grape! 

Wilt thou have it in some shape 

More like luxury? we are 

No grudgers of wine-vinegar! 

But if all will not suffice thee, 

And thou covetest to draw 

In that pitcher with a flaw, 

Brimful pleasures heaven denies thee! 
Go, and seek out, by that sign, 

Other help than this of mine! 

For me, I have not leisure so 

To wari thee, sweet, my household foe, 
Until, like a serpent frozen, 
New-maddened with the heat, thou loosen 
Thy rescued fang within mine heart ! 


Wilt have measureless delights 
Of gold-roofed palaces, and sights 
From pictured or from sculptured art, 
With motion near their life; and splendour 
Of bas-relief, with tracery tender, 
And varied and contrasted hues? 
Wilt thou have, as nobles use, 
LBroidered robes to flow about thee? 
Jewelled fingers? Need we doubt thee ? 
Gauds for which the wise will flout thee? 
I most, who of all beauty know, 
It must be inward, to be so! 
And thus I speak to mortals low, 
Living for the hour, and v’er 
Its shadow, seeing nothing more! 
But for those of nobler bearing, 
Who live more worthily of wearing 
A portion of the heavenly nature— 
To low estate of clayey creature, 
See, I bring the beggar’s meed, 
Nutriment beyond the need! 
O, beholder of the Lord, 
Prove on me the flaming sword ! 
Be mine husbandman, to nourish 
Holy plants, that words may flourish 
Of which mine enemy would spoil me, 
Using pleasurehood to foil me! 
Lead me closer to the tree 
Of all life’s eternity; 
Which, as 1 have pondered, is 
The knowledge of God’s greatnesses: 
Light of One, and shine of Three, 
Unto whom all things that be 
Flow and tend! 
In such a guise, 
Whoever on the earth is wise 
Will speak unto himself,—and who 
Such inner converse would eschew, 
We say perforce of that poor wight, 
“Tle lived in vain!” and if aright, 
It isnot the worst word we might. 
Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, was beloved 
and much appreciated by Gregory, and often men- 
tioned in his writings. Few of the works of Amphi- 
lochius are extant, and of these only one is a poem. 
It is a didactic epistle to Seleucus, ‘On the Right 
Direction of his Studies and Life,’ and has been attri- 
buted to Gregory Nazianzen by some writers upon 
very inadequate evidence,—that adduced (the similar 
phraseology which conveys, in this poem and a poem 
of Gregory’s, the catalogue of canonical scriptures) 
being as easily explained by the imitation of one 
poet, as by the identity of two. They differ, more- 
over, upon ground more important than phraseology : 
Amphilochius appearing to reject, or, at least, to re- 
ceive doubtfully, Jude's epistle, and the Second of 
Peter. And there is a harsh force in the whole poem, 
which does not remind us of our Nazianzen, while it 
becomes, in the course of dissuading Seleucus from 
the amusements of the amphitheatre, graphic and 
effective... We hear, through the description, the 
grinding of the tigers’ teeth, the sympathy of the 
people with the tigers showing still more savage. 
They sit unknowing of these agonies, — 
Spectators at a show. When a man flies 
From a beast’s jaw, they groan, as if at least 
They missed the ravenous pleasure, like the beast, 
And sate there vainly. When, in the next spring, 
The victim is attained, and, uttering 
The deep roar or quick shriek between the fangs, 
Beats on the dust the passion of his pangs, 
All pity dyeth in their glaring look— 
They clap to see the blood run like a brook: 
They stare with hungry eyes, which tears should fill, 
And cheer the beasts on with their soul’s good will; 
And wish more victims to their maw, and urge 
And lash their fury, as they shared the surge, 
Gnashing their teeth, like beasts, on flesh of men. 
There is an appalling reality in this picture. The 
epistle consists of 333 lines, which we mention spe- 
cifically, because the poet takes advantage of the 
circumstance to illustrate or enforce an important 


theological doctrine :— 
Three hundred lines, three decads, monads three, 
Comprise my poem. Love the Trinity. 
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It would be almost a pain, and quite a regret, to 
pass from this fourth century, without speaking a 
word which belongs to it—a word which rises to 
our lips, a word worthy of honour—HeEtioporvs. 
Though a bishop and an imaginative writer, his 
* Arutopica’ has no claim on our attention, either by 
right of Christianity or poetry ; and yet we may be 
pardoned on our part for love’s sake, and on account 
of the false position into which, by negligence of 
readers or insufficiency of translators, his beautiful 
romance has fallen, if we praise it heartily and faith- 
fully even here. Our tears praised it long ago—our 
recollection does so now—and its own pathetic 
eloquence and picturesque descriptiveness are ripe for 
any praise. It has, besides, a vivid Arabian Night 
charm, almost as charming as Scheherazade herself, 
suggestive of an Arabian Night story drawn out “in 
many a winding bout,” and not merely on the ground 
of extemporaneous loving and methodical (must we say 
it ?) lying. In good sooth—no, not in good sooth, but 
in evil leasing—every hero and heroine of them all, 
from Abou Hassan to“ the divine Chariclea,” does lie 
most vehemently and abundantly by gift of nature 
and choice of author, whether bishop or sultana. 
“Tt is,” as Pepys observes philosophically of the 
comparative destruction of gin-shops and churches in 
the Great Fire of London, “ pretty to observe” how 
they all lie. And although the dearest of story- 
tellers, our own Chaucer, has told us that “some 
leasing is, of which there cometh none advauntage to 
no wight,” even that species is used by them mag- 
nanimously in its turn, for the bare glory’s sake, and 
without caring for the “ advauntage.” With equal 
liberality, but more truth, we write down the bishop 
of Tricca’s romance charming, and wish the charm of 
it (however we may be out of place in naming him 
among poets,) upon any poet who has not yet felt it, 
and whose eyes, giving honour, may wander over 
these Remarks. The poor bishop thought as well 
of his book as we do, perhaps better; for when com- 
manded, under ecclesiastical censure, to burn it or 
give up his bishopric, he gave up the bishopric. 
And who blames Heliodorus? He thought well of 
his romance ; he was angry with those who did not; 
he was weak with the love of it. Let whosoever 
blames, speak low. Romance-writersare not educated 
for martyrs, and the exacted martyrdom was very 
very hard. Think of that English bishop who burnt 
his hand by an act of volition—only his hand, and 
which was sure to be burnt afterwards; and how 
he was praised for it! Heliodorus had to do with a 
dearer thing—handwriting, not hands. Authors will 
pardon him, if bishops do not. 

Nonnus of Panopolis, the poet of the Dionystaca, 
a work of some twenty-two thousand verses, on some 
twenty-two thousand subjects, shaken together, flour- 
ished, as people say of many a dry-rooted soul, at 
the commencement of the fifth century. He was 
converted from paganism, but we are sorry to make 
the melancholy addition, that he never was converted 
from the ‘ Dionysiaca.’ The only Christian poem we 
owe to him—a paraphrase, in hexameters, of the 
apostle John’s gospel—does all that a bald verbosity 
and an obscure tautology can do or undo, to quench 
the divinity of that divine narrative. The two well- 
known words, bearing on their brief vibration the 
whole passion of a world saved through pain from 
pain, are thus ¢raduced:— 

They answered him, 
“Come and behold.” Then Jesus himself groaned, 
Dropping strange tears from eyes unused to weep. 

“Unused to weep!” Was it so of the man of 
sorrows? OQ, obtuse poet! We had translated the 
opening passage of the Paraphrase, and laid it by for 
transcription, but are repelled. Enough is said. 
Nonnus was never converted from the Dionysraca. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are indebted to Dr. W. Hughes Willshire for 
the following extract from a letter just received from 
Mr. Willshire, Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Moga- 
dore, bearing date the 5th of February, 1842. It 
contains some interesting information relating to Abou 
Bekr, who accompanied the late Mr. Davidson in his 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of Africa: — 

“In my last, I noticed your remarks about poor 
Abou, little thinking I should so soon afterwards learn 
some certain information about him. Five days ago 
an Arab came to my house to dispose of three loads 





of gum Soudan, and as he looked Soudanic, I inquired 
of him if he had been at Timbuctoo, and, as I ex- 
pected, he replied yes, and that he left that city in 
January 1841, and was fifty-five days on the journey 
across the desert. On inquiry, I found him well in- 
formed of all the circumstances relating to the 
murder of my ever lamented friend Mr. Davidson, 
confirming, in every respect, all previously reported 
about his melancholy fate. On asking about Abou 
Bekr he informed me he had seen and conversed with 
him, that he was residing at El Hamdi-li-llahi,* much 
esteemed and revered as a great Marabit, or saint, 
and was always engaged in reading, which we know 
is the best way to support that character. That he 
knew Abou from the difference in his pronunciation 
of the Arabic, and from his dialect being mixed with 
phrases of Rémi (or Christian). The Arab informed 
me he intends to return to Timbuctoo next autumn, 
and for a reward of 100 dollars he has promised to 
be the bearer of a letter to Abou, and to bring me a 
letter from him. A place called Footah is the nearest 
port from whence Abou (if so inclined) could embark 
to return to Europe, but from what the Arab told 
me he has no wish to do so, but, on the contrary, 
prefers remaining at El Hamdi-li-llahé to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in studying the Koran.” 

Mr. Parker has just announced the following 
works as in the press, and some of them nearly ready 
for publication. * The Life of Isaac Milner, Dean 
of Carlisle, with copious extracts from his Diaries 
and Correspondence,’ by his niece, Mrs. J. Milner— 
‘Life and Correspondence of the late Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart., from documents bequeathed by him 
for the purpose,’ by Mr. Bransby B. Cooper—t The 
War in Syria,’ by Sir Charles Napier— Travels 
and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, and Armenia,’ by W. F. Ainsworth—and 
* Rambles and Researches in Thuringian Saxony,’ &c., 
by J. F. Stanford. We add with much pleasure, 
that the * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties,’ which has more than once received our com- 
mendation, and is, we observe, so highly and so de- 
servedly praised in the last number of the North 
American Review, is so near completion, that the 
Editor announces ‘A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology,’ the first part to 
appear in October, and hereafter ‘A Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography.’ Together, these 
will form a most valuable addition to the library of 
the classical student. Lempriere’s Dictionary was, at 
the time published, an acceptable and a creditable 
work, but it has long been far below the requirements 
of the age, and no mere emendations or additions 
could essentially remedy the defect. 

It is with pleasure that we notice Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s manly appeal to the justice of America in 
the matter of Copyright, at the dinner given at Boston 
in his honour. Let the Press of the United States 
take it in dudgeon if it please, and, as it is said, it 
has done ;—it was a word in season, and the spirit 
that suggested it was worthy of his country. We, 
however, must here “speak by the card.” Many of 
the most influential minds and journals in the United 
States have heretofore earnestly and zealously advo- 
cated the cause of justice; and many we know see 
clearly enough, that it isa question in which America 
itself is deeply interested—that the country never 
can have an established body of distinguished literary 
men, or a national literature, so long as its piratical 
publishers are at liberty to run against them in the 
market, at the mere cost of paper and print, the best 
works published in Europe. See some excellent ob- 
servations on this subject by the late Timothy Flint, 
in his review of American Literature furnished to 
the Atheneum in 1835. 

From the returns lately made to Parliament of the 
pensions granted from the Civil List, between June 
1840 and June 1841, we learn that Her Majesty has 
been pleased togrant 100/. a year to Mr. P. W. Dease, 
for his geographical discoveries on the northern coast 
of America—100/. to Mr. George Burgess, in consider- 
ation of his services in the advancement of learning, 
as editor and publisher of various works of Greek 
literature—50/. to Mr. Thomas Webster, for exertions 
in promoting the science of geology—100/. to the 
Rev. Thomas Kidd, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 





* El Hamd@-li-llahi (which name means Praise-be-to- 
God) is situate a day's journey from the Joliba, on the right 
bank, and about 150 miles 8. by W. from Timbuctoo. 





bridge, in consideration of services in the advangg, 
ment of learning, as the editor and publisher a 
various works of classical literature; and to B 
Thorpe, Esq., for services rendered to litera 
particularly in the Anglo-Saxon language, in addition 
to the pension of 160/. per annum formerly grantey 
to him, 407. 

A Collection of Pictures for exhibition and sale 
has been lately opened to the public at No, 213 
Piccadilly. It comprises, according to Catalogue 
various Michaelangelos, Correggios, ‘Titians, and 
forth ; which intelligence would be, to connoisseurs 
and all lovers of the Fine Arts, “ most important, if 
true.” Some of the pictures are meritorious, og 
curious: but as several Royal Highnesses hayg 
visited the Collection, it may well, after obtainj 
notice so exalted, dispense with any further from ug, 

A portrait of the composer Cherubini, by M, 
Ingres, just finished, and still in the artist’s work. 
room, is attracting much notice in Paris, and js 
spoken of as a masterpiece at once for truth of por. 
traiture and originality of treatment. For the man. 
ner of that treatment, the painter has gone back to 
the classic mythology ; and its description certainly 
conveys the notion of a return to those scholastic 
conceits and heterogeneous combinations which am 
of the school of Rubens and Roubilliac, the 
escape from which is a purification of modern and 
European art. The triumphs of the composer are 
indicated by the figure of the Goddess Terpsichore, 
—who stands behind him, and stretches her adoptiye 
arm above the head of the unconscious musician, 
clad in a French coat of the nineteenth century, and 
holding in his hand a very modern-looking cane, 
Nevertheless, the art of the painter is described ag 
having reconciled the approximation of these two 
remote natures, and overcome the difficulty of a 
treatment, which every day's progress in Art is making 
more and more foreign to our ewsthetic habits. Of 
all the forms of Art, the most absolute in its pre 
scriptions, and that which lends itself least readily to 
illusions of this kind, is portraiture ; and artists who, 
like Sir Joshua, have let in the more extended re. 
sources of their art, by idealising the subject itself, 
and clothing it with attributes which elevate it intoa 
poetical impersonation,—at least avoided setting up 
their own difficulty as a stumbling block to them- 
selves, by the sensible obtrusion of two discordant 
natures—the attempt to bring into one scheme, and 
bend to a common idea, Art in its plainest and most 
positive shapes and purposes, and Art in its most 
abstract and ideal. These remarks, suggested by the 
accounts given ofthis new work of M. Ingres, are 
not, of course, intended as an answer to the critical 
commendations of which it is the subject. The 
triumph of the artist may be all the greater for having 
braved a difficulty like this, and mastered it. 

At a late meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
M. Garcin de Tassy read a translation of a chapter 
of the Koran hitherto unknown. It is said to have 
been rejected by Khalif Osman when he revised the 
Koran ; but it has been preserved by the partisans 
of Ali, who is specially mentioned in it. 

At the fourth meeting of the Parisian Conserva. 
toire, the slow-going authorities of that establishment 
made a step forward, by introducing Mendelssohn's 
* Overture to the Isles of Fingal’: the other orchestral 
and vocal performances are too well known to be 
enumerated. It was but lately that the works of 
this admirable composer were anathema to the French 
cognoscenti, and now a report is going round that a 
libretto has been confided to him for the Grand 
Opera. Much as we desire to see such an essay it 
musical drama, and thoroughly as we are convinced 
that the Académie Royale offers to the composer the 
arena most tempting to mortal ambition, we cannot 
credit the rumour in question till it be confirmed to 
us on better authority. It is true that Duprez has 
been studying English with the desire to present him- 
self to a London audience: and that negotiations to 


that purpose have been on foot, the conclusion of 


which was precluded by the enormous terms de 
manded by the singer. It is true that we are to have 
an Italian Opera some day, but when, Mr. Lumley 
refuses to promise, as yet. The works named for its 
opening night are the ‘Gemma di Vergy,’ of Donn 
zetti, and the new ballet ‘ Giselle:’ the singers to be 
Madame Molteni, and Sigs. Santi and Guasco: the 
dancers to be Madame Carlotta Grisi. Perrot, and 
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— cometesmtone — —— —— —_——— 
vance. AM or elastic husband : for further gaernreel ~— CONCERTS OF ANCIENT Music, want of plan and arrangement. The consequence is, 
her of of the programme, which is not yet published. : e ete : Directors iisform the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT that modern dramas, whether the works of tyros or 
toB BF next opera to be given at Covent Garden is * The | ¥! al past Eight o'clock, The Rasitseset on Monday Beat | veterans, have not the element of Vitality ; for skilful 
ratur, [E yfarriage of Figaro. The Ancient Concerts commence 7th, at Twelve. The Subscribers have the privilege of introducing art can alone preserve from stage oblivion the most 
Iditin JB on Wednesday next ; the Philharmonic on the sub- | {¢Renearsals, price 10s. 6d. each: applications for which to be made, | “™Maginative or the most witty production, in a dra- 
ranted uent Monday : so the Londoner may now have— ry Sehnertbere only, to €. Lesaialo (iste Bisehel & Co.'s), Masten | snatic form. We have every day experience of the 
seq «Music wherever he goes.” First Concert: Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss MB. Hawes, and Miss | futility of attempts to revive dramas once made 
die asia tst abrond, a8 well ast home sooms | HF Sica Comat aches surat" | Popular by the talent of the performers, or some 
isely taking @ —— — other ingredient of temporary success ; whi 
en > _ seme A recent artistic traveller described | THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. pane as * The Scheel for Scandal’ and ‘The 
’ : st lan uishing state at Berlin; but On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, Her Majesty’s Servants will 2s Bs” Webees Es y ‘ 
and s matters as in @ most 8 8 king’ 2 "Th perform the New Play of GISIPPUS, written by the late GERALD Rivals’ are always welcome when there are actors to 
iisseury IE that was at the close of the = rr 8 eo pod Fob the ae Teen Phan, te tien: ee ; | fill the parts. The same remark applies to the plays 
tant, if new monarch, and the distinguis ed men he has as- eehronia. Miss Helen 1 aucit; with a Musical Entertainment. _’ | of Shakspeare: how often are ‘ Hamlet,’ * Macbeth,’ 
nus, or [ sembled round him, are disposed to order matters | Tyssday, Thersdey nted “by Mr, Stanfield, ICA's with Jeruaty | and ‘ Othello’ performed, while other tragedies less 
s have differently, if we are to judge by the edict which has Comedy of THE PRISONER OF WAR; and E. Morton's Farce | effective, though scarcely less beautiful to read, are 
taining gone forth for the revival of the following anesens a almost banished from the stage. Action is the chief 
rom us, ras : Hasse’s * Arminius, Handel 's ' Ariadne, Covent Garpen.—If five acts of brilliant dialogue business of actors; speaking is only a means of de- 
by M, & Lulli’s ‘ Proserpine and Alcestis, Jomelli li Caius constituted a comedy, * Bubbles of the Day’ would be | Pi¢ting character by expressing emotion, and thus 
work. If Marius,’ and Scarlatti’s Faithful Princess."—The | the pest which has appeared since the time of She- | Mauifesting the cause and effect of what is done. We 
and ig | Committee for managing the monument about to be ridan, and likely to last while our stage or language | 8° to @ theatre to see a representation, not merely 
of por. fp erected to Beethoven, at his native town of Bonn, exists; but it is deficient in two of the elements of a | to hear people talk. The acting of * Bubbles of the 
e man. in Prussia, have adopted the design of the celebrated drama—plot and character—and as such, its term of Day’ is of little account, because there is nothing for 
back to jp Saxon sculptor, Ernest Hechnel, who has left the | existence is a season instead of acentury. Crowded | the performers to do. Mr. Farren felt this, and 
ertainly [p former city for Bonn, to commence its execution. audiences will flock to Covent Garden, to listen to and | Showed it on the first night. Meadows, as Malmsey 
holastic seme GEEEWEDOE, POia. MALE. laugh at Mr, Jerrold’s humorous satire of the cant, | Shark, is the best piece of personation ; and this is 
‘ich are se ~... for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of | hypocrisy, and folly of the time; the biting jest and | ©Wing more to the actor than the author. Mrs, Nis- 
uc, the IB Ritisi ARTISTS to epee Basen, —S in the Morning till | the gentier touch of humanity will in turn excite the bet, as Pamela Spreadweasel, (Mr. Jerrold runs riot 
lernand ve @me ™ WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. | sympathy and ridicule of the town; and his im- | iM his nomenclature,) overflows with good spirit and 
oser are DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. - personations of ‘ Bubbles’ that float and glitter on good humour, and her laughing eyes point the vi- 
vsichore, ISSEK ts Piedmont, destreves Pan Acteetien aeaood the breath of popularity be greeted with shouts of vacity of her speech. The cast of parts is efficient, 
idoptive by M. Bovroy ; and THE SHRINE OF THE Barevize, merriment : but there it will end. This ephemeral and the performers, one and all, including C. Ma- 
vusician, Rp cay ee. RA. 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects of | SUCcess is surely not what should content such a | thews, Bartley, Harley, Mr. and Mrs. Lacy, Mrs, 
ary, and J lightand shade. Open from Ten till Five. writer as Mr, Jerrold. Endowed with a quick per- Orger, acquit themselves well; the least important 
ng cane, [ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. | ception of the finer as well as the baser qualities being not the least admirable. mm 
ribed as es a URSDAY, a LECTURE on LINGARD’S View of the | Of human nature, a strong sympathy with his kind, Comus.—So many conflicting opinions have reached 
sess tee Fi GasSIE of FUNGI, ond the prometee DECAY ot en ca | * hatred of wrong, and a keen sense of the pathetic | us, touching the revival of * Comus,’ that we cannot 
ity of a a panies, Wy Voltaic Electricity New DISSOLVING Vizws | as well as the ludicrous,—he possesses powers which, | pass the subject in silence. Briefly to state them, 
s making Hee aa BAIN'S New Fee ee cea | if exercised with judgment, are adequate to the pro- | A (not the Aé/as) furiously denounces the Covent 
nits. Of Mf xalLWAY TRAIN CONTROLLER—The MICROSCOPE, DIV- | duction of a drama of permanent value and deep | Garden proceeding, as an unjust interference with 
IRS Oe Te aan ie ool inecnuity A VIEW of CANTON by a | interest; and, with the echoes of laughter that | the managerial designs of Macready. B (neither 
eadily to Jf Chinese ya gee RET re ate on greeted every stroke of ridicule in the theatre still | Bell nor Bull) on the other hand declares, that 
ists who, Peer chibitions. kaadicen, be om ringing in our ears, we cannot but feel a regret that | Madame Vestris is but ‘bettering the instruc- 
nded tt § iyporTANT! IN CONNEXION WITH THE FINE arts. | 80 much cleverness should have been wasted on a | tion” bequeathed to her by her predecessor, the 
ct itself, Hf me FOREIGN and BRITISH GALLERY of PAINTINGS, 213, | comedy that has no substance or vitality. * Bubbles | present lessee of Drury Lane, who far more gratui- 
Fit int Tee etre oa sciibition of Genuine Figst Class Get | Of the Day’ is distinguished from the new ‘ Comedies’ | tously did his best to forestal * William Tell’ and 
etting up iepand Cabinet Pictures, ly the Sitiowing Groat Bastora:— Sickie that we lately noticed, by its wit and originality; the | ‘ Joan of Arc, when announced by a rival theatre ; 
Lo them: i’ DISTEMPER, upon canvas, extending upwards of ninety feet: | Characters never open their mouths but to utter a | C (our C is other than the Chronicle) puts anew face 
iscordant sperms wrens Sula tae GereadThian'e cheers, pointed saying, and the dialogue isa succession of | on the matter by averring, that the cooking up of 
eme, and fH ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’—Correggio’s celebrated ‘ Sleeping Cupid’ | smart repartees ; this redundancy of vivacity becomes | ‘ Comus’ was decided a twelvemonth ago, subsequent 
and most i A ane gers ee ti ee Se ane ealty wat | fatiguing at last, from the want of contrast and re- | to the great success of the Vestris version of *The 
its most es eran: Se eee ene ae the famed | pose; nor is this the worst consequence—consistency | Midsummer Night's Dream,’ to which D (we do not 
ed by the Wf Yitic, West, Sir J. Reynolds, Ke. &c., forming altogether one of the | Of character and “ keeping” are sacrificed, and the | mean the Dispatch) adds, that ‘ Comus* being pro- 
igres, are ey or adn wae tea eee, Paint- | persons of the drama cease to be living realities. | perty as public as ‘ Lear,’ or ‘ Macbeth,’ would be 
e critical MM uni dusk. Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, with Historical Descrip- | Lord Skindeep, whose speeches in parliament elicit | fair game, were this assertion of previous intentions 
ct. The Bs so roars of laughter, is a wit. Like the rest, Kimbo, his | proved false. Whereupon E (let no one mistake 
or having MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. valet, is a smart fellow; Guinea, the lady’s maid, | him for the Examiner) refuses to accept explanation 
it. &ir, Asiatic Society, 2 o'clock, P.M. utters stinging retorts, and caps verses: and Corks,| or hear reason:— borrowing a phrase from the 
cription, ] — Westminster Medical Society, 8. his butler, lashes his master in a Sunday paper, under | ugliest daughter, of “ Boz,” he takes up his parable 
1 chapter Mos. ae yee ea the signature of Brutus the elder. Then there is | against the transaction as being in bad taste, “ which 
d to hav Hr. institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of | Malmsey Shark, a facetious money-lender, Captain | is pagin,” and admires the magnanimity of Drury 
evised the the Tanks for Kyanizing Timber on the Hull and | Smoke, a satirical speculator, Spreadweasel, a caustic | Lane in withdrawing from the contest. The truth, 
partisans Selby Railway,’ by J. Timperley.—‘ Description of | capitalist, and Sir Phenix Clearcake, a waggish auc- | which they say lies in a well, is hardly worth fishing 
~ bg eo be ssa arn os 4 cng ed tioneer, who carries his “pulpit” eloquence into | up: so, having contented ourselves by stating the 
Conserva- Bridge on the Eastern Counties Railway,’ by E. | 8ociety, and extemporizes in the style of George | attack and advocacy, we will proceed at once to speak 
blishment Dobson.—‘ Description of the Menai Lighthouse,’ by | Robins’s advertisements. The least brilliant person- | of the performance on its own merits. As a musical 
delseohn's e ee ‘ 8.—Scientifie Busi ages are Mrs. Quarto, the literary lady, who reserves | drama, ‘ Comus’ comes before the public with less 
orchestral  ~ Setatechagieal Oeheae es all her good things for her book, Melon, the barrister, | pretensions than * Acis and Galatea;’ the latter being 
ywn to be Hl We, Geological Society, 4 p. 8 and Chatham Brown, the M.P.; but the latter are | a whole, though not an opera, the former, from the 
works of ff] - Medico-Botanical Society, 8. lovers, and privileged to be dull; the ladies with | hour of its first adaptation, a thing of shreds and 
he French * peeew Pent, ae teria Medi whom they run off are vivacious enough. Modern | patches, and, in its original form, wholly unsuited 
nd that ¢ By, Royal Society. 4 i 2 -Seeiccgmceemneel dramatists seem to think that to say smart things, or | for presentment, save to such an audience “chaste 
he Grand  - Royal Society of Literature, 4. to put eloquent speeches into the mouths of their | and noble,” as first looked upon it at Ludlow Castle. 
n essay 0 i ~ mene Pood Antiquaries, 8. dramatis persone is the principal matter; these are | We have already recorded our judgment on the 
convinced Th, Sioaianicme a necessary, but they follow, as a matter of course, | policy, as regards Art—of torturing on to the stage 
nposer the Hi Royal Institution, 4p. 8&—‘On the Societies of In- | upon character and incident. If the dramatist have | things not meant for the stage: but managers con- 
we cannot sects, and the Physiological Reasons for the existence | first conceived his characters distinctly, and then | sult effect, and the treasury ; and if the names of 
nfirmed to eo Pe nema ne ma ba — yo mga defined the position and course of action for each, | Milton, Handel, Purcell, and Arne, draw money, 
ee AE aa = sentra ena na the situations that arise would suggest the appropriate | we fear that remonstrance bys be offered - _ 
ceca: > ita a words in which to express the emotions of each ; but | In the scenic splendours of this masque, Madame 
tations . SES 450 Ves saan the construction of a intelligible and coherent fable, | has out-Vestrissed herself and her competitors. The 
clusion ie MADAME CARADORI ALLAN AND MISS ADELAIDE | which should be the first, as it is the main consider- | “ rabble rout” of the Bacchanals, in the first seene— 
page AR JOSEPH HAIGH has the ne to announce to the No- ation, is neglected ; and any jejune contrivance for | the vision of prereegnay we the A —— 
dey MACOS anne Friends, and Pupils thet hie FIRST GRAND shifting the phantasmagoria that flit to and fro before | of the aged stream” float down the cascade to 
r. Lumley vet-square,on FRIDAY EVENING, March 1ith, Principal Voeal | the scene, is considered good enough for the purpose. | seduce the brothers with their singing—the fantastic 
med for is ers: Mad. Caradori Allan, and Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss | Consistency of character, propriety of sentiment and | illusions which tempt the lady when fixed in her 
of Donn Misbincker, Ma Ht Peiiiog Mr dec. Borns t Mr. Joseph Hash, | diction, natural conduct of the passions—in short, all | chair, &c.—are all executed with a splendour and 
to be MatMr. oun’ Parcy. Solo Performers: Planoforte: Miss’ Binckes: |anee s dace adiegoane “lr : : 5 : 
oo" Bap, Med at Chant rc tee, Mepeterte, Mise Binckes; | that constitutes the metaphysics of the drama and the | prodigality, and at the same time, a propriety, adding 
ne ek Saute, Susthes postionions tn — s2avertisements. art of the dramatist—are overlooked, situation except- | another to the brilliant examples of stage appoint- 
? lard. H , > “ 
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How far this art, newly practised in England, is to 
be pushed, and with what consequences, let the Pas- 
torinis of Drama decide. For the moment, the world 
will troop to Bow-street to see the pageant, and to 
hear the sweet singing by which it is accompanied. 
But as, despite of the classical names got together, 
the ear must yield to the eye, in this revival of 
*Comus,’ we shall postpone till a future day a remark 
or two suggested by its old music: in particular the 
fragments from Purcell, which, on the stage, were 
new to us. Suffice it now to say, that Arne’s Echo 
song was sung (by Miss Rainforth?) echoed by a 
voice we cannot name, with exquisite nicety of effect, 
and that Purcell’s syren duet was sweetly warbled 
by the former lady and Madame Vestris. We must 
not forget the admirable manner in which Mr. Stret- 
ton sustained his part in the introduced “ frost scene” 
from ‘King Arthur.’ As a dramatic singer, this 
gentleman is rapidly and deservedly rising in public 
estimation. Mr. Leffler was encored in the tipsily 
jocund * Haste thee, Nymph,’ and Mr. Harrison 
gave the music given to the Sorcerer with ease and 
sweetness. The amount of by-play, demanded from 
every vocalist on the stage, must tell well, in all 
future productions of legitimate opera. 

Sr. James’s Tneatre.—French Plays.—There is 
no writing criticisms upon Perlet ! but to forbear ex- 
pressions of admiration is equally impossible. To 
confine ourselves to his performances of last Monday, 
* Le Savant,’ or ‘Le Bénéficiaire,'—each, as a piece of 
acting, contained matter for a month’s study. The 
former character, in hands less consummately mas- 
terly, would have dwindled into a mawkish sickliness : 
the eccentricities of the book-worm have been allowed 
so to overgrow the feelings and passions of the man, 
that when the time of assertion for the latter came, 
the contrast would have been disagreeably violent. 
It is not so with M. Perlet’s Reynolds. The absorp- 
tion of all his faculties to the point of impenetrable 
forgetfulness and personal helplessness, is somehow 
or other so combined with an exhibition of qualities 
exciting respect, that we love while we laugh, and 
the laugh is not one of ridicule. As an example, 
too, of exquisite finish in details, the personation 
was beyond all praise. The lack-lustre eyes, as re- 
gards the outer world, but animated by deep and 
earnest thought ; the hands never at home save when 
grasping a pen, or turning over the leaves of some 
edilio princeps ; the very making-up of the cheek, and 
the brow mantled by its long innocent hair, all con- 
tributes to the exquisite and artistic completeness of 
the character. No less admirable of its coarser kind, 
is his old prompter in ‘Le Beénéficiaire” The 
shabby, red-nosed poverty of this poor wretch, strug- 
gling with that careless gaiety which is the player's 
appanage, and that readiness in emergency which is 
the player’s staff—his pride in his own subordinate 
calling—his sly complacency in the consciousness 
that he can cajole sulky tragedians out of their head- 
aches, and incapacitated singers out of their hoarse- 
nesses, and capricious danseuses out of their caprices, 
so as to secure his benefit—are exhibited with a 
quietness and enjoyment which amount to power of 
the highest order, though displayed in a small thing. 
We shall still have some last words touching M. 
Perlet ; but ere we close our notice of this week we 
must add a line to the credit of M. Oudinot and 
Malle. Forgeot, who sustained the parts of tragedian 
and danseuse, in the aforesaid * Bénéficiaire,’ with a 
humorous truth and ease of which we have far too 
few examples at home. 





The Goodwin Sands.—We alluded, not long since, 
(No. 737), to the many strange projects a-foot for 
dealing with this dream-land as if it were a reality, 
and erecting thereon light-houses, and more strange 
still, constructing there harbours of refuge. Mean- 
time, while these projects are yet in pet/o, we may as 
well record some particulars of a deed accomplished 
—of the Safety Beacon erected there by Captain 
Bullock, under the sanction of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and which has now withstood the storms of 
two winters, and one of them of unusual severity. 
The following outline of its history is from a ‘ Letter 
addressed by Capt. Bullock to Capt. Beaufort, Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty’:—* In carrying on the 
survey of the Thames, it was found expedient, as the 
work proceeded seawards, and the receding land- 
marks grew indistinct, to erect fixed marks on the 


different sands, The first of them was nothing more 
than an iron bar driven into the sand, with a flag- 
staff affixed to it. This stood but a tide or two, and 
was succeeded by various modifications of the same 
simple plan, stays being added to support the shaft : 
but in vain; the marks erected in this manner all 
yielded to the first gale of wind. It then appeared 
that some foundation was wanted to enable them to 
resist the force of the waves. To remedy this defect, 
the bar was fixed in a broad cross of wood, from the 
extremities of which chains were attached to the 
staff, and after many trials success was attained by 
this means. The results of the experiments above 
related, joined to the knowledge of the lamentable loss 
of life annually taking place on the Goodwin Sands, 
induced the persuasion, that since it was found prac- 
ticable to fix a Beacon on them, it was an imperative 
duty to erect one calculated for the preservation of life. 
The Safety Beacon now standing upon the Goodwin 
Sands, may be thus described :—The Shaft, or Mast, 
—forty feet in height and twelve inches in diameter, 
is sunk into the sand, through a strong frame of oak, 
in the form of a cross, firmly secured by four long 
bars of iron, and laden with several tons of ballast, 
chalk, &c. The mast is also sustained by eight 
chain shrouds, in pairs, and attached to iron piles, 
seventeen feet long, which are driven close down into 
the sand, and are backed by mushroom anchors, to 
prevent their coming home, or towards the Mast. 
On the Shaft is fitted an Octagon Gallery, capable of 
holding thirty or forty people, and never less than 
sixteen feet above high-water mark; beneath the 
gallery there is temporary safety for twenty persons 
more. The Mast is also fitted with a light topmast, 
on which a blue flag (always at hand) can be hoisted, 
when aid is required from the shore, but which is kept 
struck, or down, to give the whole an appearance of 
a wreck, thus answering the double purpose of a 
Beacon of Warning and a Place of Refuge. Direc- 
tions are given in eight languages, and bread and 
water, with a small supply of spirits, are left upon 
the Beacon, properly protected from the weather. 
To the Beacon is also appended a chain ladder of 
easy ascent, as well as cleats to the Mast, and a large 
basket chair is kept in readiness, with ropes and 
blocks, to succour the exhausted.” 

Asylum for the Destitute French in London.—This 
institution, which is intended to provide a refuge for 
the destitute French in this metropolis, is now estab- 
lished, and a committee of the oldest French inha- 
bitants of London has been formed to manage the 
charity. Count D’Orsay, to whom the credit of this 
philanthropic and judicious establishment is due, ob- 
served at the first meeting that was held on the sub- 
ject, that it was essential to limit the nature of the 
relief given by the society, so as not to offera premium 
to indolence or vice. He also thought, that no appeal 
for pecuniary assistance ought to be made to the 
English ; that England had her own poor to take 
care of, and that at the present moment of distress, 
it was more becoming to refrain from soliciting that 
charity for foreigners, which, if sclicited, would not 
have been withheld. A house of refuge will be forth- 
with opened in London for the reception of indigent 
French, and for the supply of articles of primary 
necessity. The annual subscription is one guinea, 
and a fund was immediately raised, by contributions 
of five guineas each, for the purpose of preparing the 
asylum ; which is paid over to the banker of the 
charity, Sir Claude Scott, 1, Cavendish Square. If 
the funds raised should admit of it, it is proposed to 
annex to the establishment a gratuitous school for 
the children of indigent French in London. Count 
D’Orsay was unanimously elected President of the 
society ; and Count St. Aulaire, the French Ambas- 
sador, has kindly promised to lend it his most stren- 
uous support and patronage.—The Times. 





To CorrEsponDENTS.—R. T.—Three hundred a year— 
J.B.—Z.—Falmouth—t. L. B.—W. B.S.—J.S. H.—received. 
—We are obliged to C. C.—We returned the South Austra- 
lian Register as directed a fortnight since. The general 
results of Mr. Eyre’s Expedition were announced ante p. 132. 

Our attention has been directed by a Correspondent to a 
notice of this Journal, which appeared some short time since 
as a leading article in the Dum/rics Times. The even tenor 
of our way leads us so wide afield froin politics and party, 
that many of the provincial journals seem to have no other 
idea of the Atheneum than as a treasure house, which they 
are at liberty to pilfer from without acknowledgment. We 
are all the more indebted, therefore, to the Editor of the Dum- 
Jries Times for this flattering notice of us and our labours. 








Now BOL price 6s. in cloth, " 
HE ARCHEOLOGY of our POPULAR 
PHRASES, TERMS and NURSERY RHYMES. 
Being a Secon Vann BELLENDEN KER, ea 
ing a Secon olumeo e Su tt as 
The First Volume of the Supp ement is still ane Bait 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Bookseller 





In large 8vo. price 9s, Part XIX. of the 
ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM, Contai 
ing MEMOIRS of BENTHAM, by JOHN » 


: : P ., 0 BOWRIN¢ 
including Autobiographical Conversations and C NG; 
Part XX., containing the Memoirs, &c. continaegnaa. 
published on 30th April; Part XXI. on 20th June: und te 
Jeneral Index, forming Part XXII. speedily afterwards. 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Lon len 





This day, price 12s. 
GPEECHES at the BAR, and in the HOUSE 
of COMMONS. 
By LORD CAMPBELL. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London, 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. CAMPBELL, 
ust published, with 2 Illustrations, price 7s. ‘ 


J 
HE PILGRIM of GLENCOE, and otig 


POEMS. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Edward Moxon. 44. Dover-street, 
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._ Will be published, March 20, 1842, with the Magazines, 

T HE SEA IE, price 1s., Ilustrated jy 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Ge. 
ublishe Simpkin, 20. 5 i 
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Just published, and sent gratis by post to any part of the Country 
PART THE FIRST OF 
OWDING’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
FOR 1842, 
Comprising a choice and valuable Collection of superior 
SECOND-HAND BOOKs, 
Particularly those of the best standard worth in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
With extraordinary low prices affixed, 
nm Sale at No, 82, NeEwGaTe-streer. 
wai A het large outlay in the following leading Works hy 
enabled J. D., exclusively, to offerthem at the extremely re 
duced prices in the Catalogue. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History and Debates. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, and Metropolitana—Howell 
Collection of State Trials, 
And the ANNUAL REGISTER from its Commencement, 








On the Ist of March was published, 


BLACcKwoop's MAGAZINE, No.CCCXVII, 
2s. 6d, 


II. 
THE BOOK of the FARM. By HENRY 
STEPHENS. With Portraits of a Short-Horn Ox ani 
Brood Sow, engraved on steel, by Landseer. Part III. 4, 
Ill. 
HE YOUTH and MANHOOD of CYRIL 
THORNTON, (being the Fifth Volume of BLACK WOOD$ 


STANDARD NOVELS.) With Frontispiece. Neatly bound 
in cloth, 6s. 


Iv. 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI 
SULTURE, and PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 


of the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTUR METY 
SCOTLAND. No. LVI. 52. a 


Vv. 

ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S LECTURES a 
ZVI AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. No 
XVI. Gs. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 

*«* Subscribers’ names to the above Periodical Works 
ceived by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United Kingdon. 





8. New Burlington-street, March 5, 188. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

1. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE 
LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of * The Thame 
and its Tributaries.’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Jobo 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 

2. NEWSTOKE PRIORS: a Novel. By Miss Wappixe 
TON. 3vols. 

3. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 
to LE VELAY. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Ae 
thor of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. ! 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

4. KARAHL KAPLAN; or, THE KOORDISH CHIEF: 
a ROMANCE of PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. By the Hon. 
CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. 

5. The HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND ai 
ISABELLA, the Catholic, of Spain. By W. H. PRESCOTT, 
Esq. 3rd edition, revised, with corrections, additions, &c, 3105. 


8vo. with Portraits of Columbus, Cardinal Ximenes, Gonsalvode 
Cordova, Ferdinand, and Isabella, &c. 

6. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. By Ms 
BRAY, Author of * Whitehoods,’ Trelawney,’ &c, 3 vols. 

ALSO JUST READY: 

1. LONDON LEGENDS. By Paut Pinpanr, Gent. 2v0s 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

2. The TWO ADMIRALS: a Tale of the Sea By 
J. FENIMORE COUPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Deerslayes 

c. 2 vols. 

3. The WARD of THORPE COMBE, a Novel. ByMs 
TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 

4. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the Re 
volution in 1638 to the Death of George I. By JOHN HENEAGE 
JESSE, Esq. Author of * Memoirs of the Court of Englasl 
during the Reign of the Stuarts.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

5. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited by Mrs. Gots, 
Author of ‘The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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BROCKEDON’S VIEWS IN 





Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, imperial 4to, 


ITALY, 


ITALY. 


HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, AND PICTURESQUE, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED IN 


A SERIES OF VIEWS, 


ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, FROM DRAWINGS MADE AND SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 


M. h 


of the Acad 





“ Por ever and for ever sek, Shee be 
Unto the lover and the po 


ear, 
Thou land of sunlit shies, pe fountains clear, 
Of temples, and grey columns. and waving woods, 
And mountains, from whose rifts the bursting floods 


fash in bright tumult to the Adrian sea: 
O thou romantic land of Italy! 


Mother of painting and sweet sounds!"—Barry CornWALL, 


Amidst the prevailing taste for scenic illustrations of particular countries, it is remark- 
able that Italy, which furnishes such abundant and interesting materials for this class of 
topographical publications, should have been comparatively neglected ; for though much 
has been done by competent masters in a desultory way to illustrate its topography, there 
has not yet appeared such an orderly and complete series of views as might claim the title 
of representing ITALY in all its PicruREsgur features and in connexion with its innumerable 
No country, assuredly, is more fertile in subjects, 
whether for pen or pencil. The mightiest records of the past are connected with her his- 
tory. The noblest efforts of literature, and the most masterly productions of art, blend 
wih her annals, and linger in pleasing reminiscence amidst her unchanged landscapes and 
eloquent ruins. Nor is it in her classic history and character alone that Italy excites our 
Her more recent history teems with high asso- 
ciations. Genoa, Florence, Venice, Milan, are names which at once recall all the splendour 
of the middle ages, in arts, commerce, and literature; the Medici, the Falieri, Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and others, crowd upon the memory, and invest the land of Itaiy with 
aromance which is perhaps even more captivating to the fancy than her classic glories. 

The Work now submitted for public approval was undertaken with the resolution of 
rendering greater justice than has hitherto been done by the painter and engraver, in any 
collective form, to THIS LAND OF UNRIVALLED SCENIC BEAUTY AND IMPERISHABLE RENOWN. 
The subjects for illustration have been selected by Mr. BrockEDon from his own Drawings 
and Sketches made during frequent visits to Italy, and from the Portfolios of many distin- 


CLASSICAL and HISTORICAL associations. 


imagination or commands our sympathies. 


By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, Esq. F.R.S., 





y of Fine Arts in Florence and Rome; Author of ‘The Passes of the Alps,’ ‘ The Road-Book to Italy,’ &e. 


guished Amateurs and eminent Artists, including among these the names of EAsTLaKe, 
HarpinG, Provt, Roperts, STANFIELD, and Uwins. From such sources the Editor has 
been enabled to select many fine scenes, not hitherto engraved, though associated with 
some of the most interesting and important historical events, and to present from new and 
striking points those which have already engaged the pencil and burin. 

The Engravings will be executed in the finest line manner, and on such a size as will 
permit of full justice being done to the various subjects. 
engaged on the Work may be mentioned the names of ALLEN, Branparp, J. Cousen, 

lienam, R. WALLIS, and WILLMoRE. 

The Lirerary Department of the Work will consist of a Descriptive and Historical 
Notice of each separate view, supplying to the mind that species of illustration which the 
painter's art cannot convey to the eye; 
enable the traveller to visit every spot illustrated. 
Illustrations, and rendering them the most adequate and interesting portraiture yet pro- 
duced of ‘ Italy,—Historical, Classical, and shneneaaaae P 


Among the eminent Engravers 


and a Sketch of such a Tour through Italy as will 
Thus giving full effect to the engraved 


Conditions. 


The Work will be regularly published in Monthly Parts; each containing Three highly 
finished line Engravings, with Descriptive Letter-press, printed on Imperial 4to. Paper— 
size, fifteen inches by eleven—and will extend to I'wenty-four Parts. 


The Price of each Number will be— 


*,%* Of this lailer the Siaetiitione will be strictly limited to Twenty-five Copies. 
PART IL. was published on March 1, 


1842. 


London: DUNCAN & MALCOLM, Paternoster-row ; 
And BLACKIE & SON, Queen-street, Glasgow, and South College-street, Edinburgh. 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL, LXXX. 
tnenopechets voleme. witha fine Portrait of prem rn ae PARKER, 
hief Mutineer, price 5s. bound in 
HE HISTORY of the MUTIN y ‘at SPIT- 
HEAD and the NORE; with an Enquiry into its Origin 
and Treatment: forming the concluding Volume of the Family 


a published by Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


MSLE GLASS, CHINA, &c.—APSLEY 

PELLATT, of the Falcon Glass W orks, Holland-street, 
lackfriars, the only establishment in London where glass 
lowing, cutting, engraving, &c., can be seen in extensive opera- 
tion every Tuesday, W ednesday, and Thursday, (for a descrip- 
tion see Penny Magazine, No. 572,) respectfully ‘solicits inspec- 
tion of his show rooms for cut glass, china, earthenware, Etrus- 
can vases, and r Printed lists may be 
had on applic ation. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of ssurenion DESCRIPTION, waRRANTED 
to cugan.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 














court, Temple, Le Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Ar- 
tists, the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain a LARGE AND 
LEAR EXPLANATORY SHEET of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
nt Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
sent gratis and free of postage to any pert of the 9 kins. 

Ol mes re-gilt; large and small Miniature 
at proportionate prices. Fancy- wood Frames of every consip- 
tion. from the Country punctually attended to.— 

EsTABLISHED 1792. 


ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE'’S permanent 
WRITING FLUID, under the Yaa of the Academy 
ages, Se. —W. PEA’ ook apecintment, sole agent 

the abov. ‘omparable fluid, AE lly invites the atten- 
of = "commercial public and the literary and fash ionable 
circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the NICKEL | 
It ra ‘Goleatiad for its clearness and facility in writing, 
ing free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
redes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
and other commercial transactions, it presents an important 
as it is indestructible (without i injering the surface of 
paper) by any of the chemical agents which destroy the 
common inks. The ouper of the Nicke! Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
but it dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to 
Tusty black of ‘other inks and writing fluids.—Sold b H 
mcect, at 2, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and by all the 
pracipal Tired and 36 6d en in town and country, in bottles at 6d., ls., 
an 








ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Public, that they are enabled to supply the best super- 
- LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, sorenst, or initials, 
at Rs,: beautifully, finished in silver or gold, 55s ;_ Superfine 
hote paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 
any extra charge for the die. Wafers may also be 
from the same die, in either plain or assorted colours, silver, or 
sold,at 1s. per hundred, or 8s. per thousand. Crests fashionably 
engraved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d., an 
cards, 25 . essrs. I. have also a large stock of wedding 
a tM, &c. Their articles adapted for poms — 
Sst of bibles and prayer $ richly gilt, envelope c . wri 
ing cases, inkstands of every description, splendid toilet et bottles, 
faving manacks, pocket-books, &c. imens of en- 
may be te-street 





seen at their warehouse, 122, Bisho 
iti Or sent on application apy distance, free of expense, 





M®F2°¢A LFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satiofactery off ect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine urkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Retail. ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 p, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


AINTING IN OIL.—By Her Majesty’s Royal 
Let a ond Patent. cpa unter the Patronage of the President 
and Memb of t BES Academy, BROWN’S COLLAP- 
SIBLE MET ALLIC ve BES for Colours, Oils, Varnish, Magylp. 
Asphaltum, &c. ese 
cleanliness, convenience, economy, and portability. in the 
highest degree. Any portion of their contents may be pressed 
pe ~ a 0 i. and the somainder se - ep good for years, even 
t e tube completely ex- 
cluding t the air. Manufactured one | B Wholesale and Retail 
by Thomas Brown, Colourm 
Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 163, High Holborn, 
ondon 
N.B. The Trade are respectfully cautioned from dealing in 
imitation of the above Tubes, as all venders are equally 
liable with the makers to the penalties of infringement. The 
— are made of purified tin, have the wo 3ROWN'S 
ATENT on the cap and nozzle, and are warranted not to injure 
the most delicate colours. 


HE COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND’S LO- 
TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 
Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and neelthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness sosally, limited to the earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “ Rot aw, ~~ wy M is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. ‘Price 2s. 9d; 
quarts, 85. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine V ht, 


OWLAND'S KALYDOR may be justly said 
to exhibit the most pleasing results, as an unfai ling Con- 
servator of the Skin. By its mild and soothing operation upon 
the yores of the skin, it renders wholly innoxious the bleak winds 
of winter—so apt to disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the 
delicacy of the Hands and F. such cases it affords imme- 
diate and soothing relief, an: d. unvarying in ~, eee and cer- 
tainty of its action, it purities the Skin of all the grosser secre- 
tions, until it renders it of an almost tran rt fairness, tinged 
with a juvenile bloom. To Trarellers, in particular, and to those 
Ladies fond of the pleasures of pede strian and equestrian exer- 
cise, RowLanp's Kacypor will be found a most ce pre- 
server of the complexion both from undue heat and cold. Gen- 
tlemen, liable to cuticular redness and irritability in sHAVING, 
will find the Kalydor, after a single trial, a weics ome addition 
a the toilet table.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
OBSERVE—A. Rowland & Son, 20, Halton-garden, is en- 
an on the Government stamp, aflixed on the cork of each 
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Tubes combine the advantages of 


an to Artists, and Manufacturer of 





ALMER'’S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 

These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil- lamp, and without on or at ble. A large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street 
exactly opposite Qo Pantheon. — an extensive variety ot 
Solar Lamps, to buro common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar pane iple. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. per gallon; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; infe rior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best ‘substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; prepared Solar Oil, 3c. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of i. ondon. 


TAY > - a 
YWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTOR ATION.—Charch-street, Whitby, 

Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—O the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of ( ‘columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, a 

I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which | hope you wil send without the least delay. 
have poured in more than ever since the powerfal eflects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, 
and ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my re- 
commendation he tried the Balm ; and after using it accordin 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, an 
he has now as fine a head - f hair as any perce in Whitby. 

Yours, &c nx KILVINGTON, 

To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10) \ Ww Westniorland- ~buildings. 
on. 


ersgate-street 
OLDRIDGE'S 
a beautiful roy frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and . tow Bottles generally restore itagain. Price 3s, 6d., 6s., 
and! per r Bottle. other prices are genuine, Ask for OLD: 
RIDGES BALM of ( NOL U MBIA 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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ROM BENEVOLENCE RATHER than 

GAIN.—NERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science has 

been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest afflictions 
of man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease and insanity, 
to remove which professional men have devoted a large portion 
of their lives in vain. Sensible of the doubt, therefore, t - exists 
on the aT” of curing these complaints, Dr. LLIs 
MOSELEY has not agitated the public mind by de trile iy 7,000 
cures in x years, but has invited inquiry, and such confidence 
has been created, that four physicians, twenty surgeons, an 
hospital professor, &c. have placed themselves, their brothers. 
sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has been 
cured. This being the only discovery ever made for the cure of 
nervous complaints and insanity, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all 
to share its benefits. Apply to, or address, post paid, to Dr. 
Willis Moseley, 2 Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
home from 11 to 3 


N excellent FAMILY ‘MEDICINE for IN- 
TION, BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c. 
—In where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S 
Cc AMOMIL iE PILL S have invariably given satisfac ~— 
ing permanent relief in all cases of Indigestion, and a 
cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn 
and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, 
Violent Palpitations, Spasms, Ge neral Debility, Costiveness, &c. 
They are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony of the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at Is. ibd. 
2s, 9d., and Ils. each, in every town, in the kingdom.—CAUTION: 
Be sure to ask for “ Norton's Pills,” and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation, 
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BALM prevents the ‘er turning grey, produces 
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Paris and London, March 1849, 
CLASSICAL WORKS IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
FIRMIN DIDOT & CO. Printers and Publishers to the Institut de France. 








1. 
A complete Collection of Greek Authors, imperial 8vo. in double Columns, 


BIBLIOTHECA GRAECORUM SCRIPTORUM 


WITH A LATIN TRANSLATION IN PARALLEL COLUMNS, AND COMPLETE INDICES ; 


Throughout revised and altogether re-edited by the learned Professors Messrs. 


Ahrens (of Coburg); Alexandre ; Baiter ; Boissonade ; Dindorf (Wilhelm and Ludwig) ; Dubner ; Fix ; Geel ; Haase (of Breslaw) ; Hase (of Paris); Hermann (Gottfr.) ; Jacobs (Fried): 
Koechly ; Lehrs (of Konigsberg); Letronne; Miller (Chs. and Th.) ; Rossignol; Ritschl; Schneider (of Breslaw) ; Sauppe; Schultz (of Kiel); De Sinner; Voemel; Wichers, &, 


Just published, 


PLUTARCHI SCRIPTA MORALIA, FRAGMENTA HISTORICUM GRACORDY, 


Ex codicibus quos possidet Regia Bibliotheca omnibus ab Kéyrw cum Reiskiani Auxerunt, notis et prolegomenis illustrarunt, indice plénissimo instruxer 
editione collatis, emendavit FreEpDERIcus DUBNER. Car. et Theod. Miilleri. Accedunt Marmora Partum et Rosertanvum, he 


Grece et Latine. By nee imp. 8vo. nso in pene > cum LETRONNI, illud eum C. MULLER: commentariis. 
valus i f Gre Ylassics, now in the course of publication by M. Didot, ’ Ahi 
“Had the valuable series of Greek Cla: P ¥ 1 thick vol. imperial 8vo. with Fac-similes, bound in cloth, 24s. 


been a mere reprint of former editions in a uniform type and size, it would have been 
sufficient for us to announce the fact of their publication, and to commend the spirit which ** This is the eleventh volume of what, when completed, will be the most valuable work 
suggested the enterprise. But a careful examination of several of the volumes, and par- | o¢ its kind that has issued in modern times even from the press of its enterprising publisher, 
ticularly of that now before us, shows that the editor has adopted a plan oviginal in many | M, Didot proposes to give to the world, in sixty not unwieldy volumes, distinguished yy 
points, and scientific in all. The authors are grouped together according to their subjects, | typoyraphical beaxty, and at a price varying from 16s. to 12. 4s. per volume, a complete eo. 
the fragments of the Cyclic poets are annexed to Homer's ‘ Tale of Troy divine ; the relics | jection of the classical Greek writers. Each volume may be had separately ; and the com 
of Menander and Philemon accompany Aristophanes; the works of Hesiod are joined to | pjete collection will contain what in other editions would make 400 volumes, and sell at 
all that remains of the Minor Epic Poets, and Theophrastus is accompanied by the Minor four times the price. The cheapness and typographical beauty constitute, however, a 
Moralists. Many valuable pieces hitherto inedited, have found a place in this collection; | subordinate part of the merit of this edition. M. Didot, wishing, apparently, to rest his 
we may mention some parts of the lost books of Polybius, and several fragments of Appiar. | fame upon this publication, hag engaged the assistance of many of the most eminent Hel. 
The text of Lucian, left imperfect by Hemsterhuis, has been revised by Dindorf, and | jenists of France and Germany. The most correct editions have been selected as the ground. 
scholars for the first time have obtained a complete and accurate edition of the prince of | work of the text; and those have in many instances been collated with manuscripts in the 
humorists."—Atheneum, January 1, 1842. Royal Library of Paris, and in the libraries of the Vatican and Florence. The numeroy 
**It would be impossible for us to farnish a review commensurate to the importance and | fragments of the Greek classies which have been recovered of late years by the enthusiastic 
extent of an undertaking like this of M. Didot. The spirit of Greece has infused itself into | industry of Angelo Mai and others, are inserted in this edition; which is distinguished ip 
the literature and mode of thought of Europe, as universally as that of Rome is mixed up | consequence by important additions, as well as by emendations in the text. A Latin trans 
lation in parallel columns accompanies the text of each author; and there is no doubt that 


with its laws. There is no branch of study in which the tone of the inquirer’s mind may 
not feel the salutary influence of an acquaintance with the Hellenic masters. And we | the fixity of its character asa dead language, and the universality of its use throughout 
Europe, render it preferable for this purpose to any modern 1 The translati 








trust that this notice, short as it is, may have the effect of calling public attention to this guag 

edition of their works, in which all that can throw any light on the history and genius of | appear to great advantage when collated with those appended to earlier editions; and for 

that imperishable people is purposed to be brought into one mighty and available whole.” | extent and accuracy the indexes have never been surpassed, and rarely equalled, by any that 
—Literary Gazette, February 5, 1842. | have preceded them.”—Spectator, January 22, 1842. 





II, 
A complete Dictionary of the English and French Languages. 


2 vols. 4to, 30s. each, 


ROYAL DICTIONARY, ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 
AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Compiled from the last Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy and the best Dictionaries published in France and England. 
By Professors FLEMING and TIBBINS. 
2 thick vols. 4to. boards, 30s. each. 
The French and English Part is just published.—The English and French Part will be completed in May next. 
The old Dictionary of Boyer, Chambaud, &c. was so incomplete and faulty, that it had 


long been a matter of astonishment to every body to see edition after edition appear, 
without any attempt being made to remedy its glaring defects; but when Messrs. Didot 


dispensably necessary to their daily intercourse ir politics, commerce, literature, and science 
This Dictionary will be found infinitely more plete than any hitherto published. 





had completed the publication of the Dictionary of the Academy in 1835, they determined 
on creating a work worthy of France and England, and confided the execution of the im- 
portant undertaking to MM. Fleming and Tibbins. : 

These learned Professors, after devoting several years to the conscientious performance 
of this laborious work, have now completed their task, and flatter themselves that they 
have conferred no small benefit on the two countries in supplying them with a book so in- 


For the language of general literature the editors have had recourse to Ash, Johnson, 
Todd, and Webster; for technical terms to Crabb; for commercial language to M‘Culloch; 
for chemical terms to Ure, &c. &c. 


One thousand five hundred and fifty words, added to the letter A, with five thousand nw 
definitions, and several thousand examples to illustrate the various acceptations, will bea 
sufficient proof of the zeal and learning of the new editors. 





DICTIONNAIRE de L’ACADEMIE FRAN. 
‘AISE, Ge édition originale, publi¢ en 1835, avec une in- 
troduction par M. Villemain. 
2 vols. imp. 4to. 36s. 
COMPLEMENT du DICTIONNAIRE de 
LV’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE, contenant tous les mots 
techniques, &c., que Académie n’a pas adoptés. 1 vol. 
imp. 4to. 25s. (Now completed.) 


(Nouveau tirage de 1841.) val. 2 vols. 4to. 32. 12s. 


(1840), 45s. 


BOCTHOR (Ellious), DICTIONNAIRE FRAN- 
CAIS-ARABE, revu et augmenté par Caussin de Perce- 


BARBERI, BASTI et CERATI, grand Diction- 


naire Frangais-Italien et Italien-Frangais. 2 vols. 4to. 


BOISTE, DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL é& 
la langue Francaise. 10e édition originale, revue et aug- 
mentée par MM. Ch. Nodier, Barré, Langlois et Lorais. 
1 vol. 4to. (1841), 20s. 

NODIER, VOCABULAIRE de la LANGUE 
FRANCAISE, Extrait du Dictionnaire de l’Académie. | 
thick vol. imp. 8vo. 4s. 


A Dictionary of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. (Now ready). 
DICTIONNAIRE EGYPTIEN EN ECRITURE HIEROGLYPHIQUE. 


Par J. F. CHAMPOLLION le Jeune. 
Publié d’aprés les manuscrits autographes, et sous les auspices du Ministére de "Instruction publique, par M. Champollion-Figeac. No. I, fol. 16s. 


This Work will be 





GRAMMAIRE EGYPTIENNE, ou Principes généraux de I’écriture sacrée 
Egyptienne, appliqués 4 la représentation de la langue parlée, par Champollion le jeune. 
1 vol. folio, (now completed), 5!. 

LETTRES ECRITES D’EGYPTE et de NUBIE, en 1828 et 1829, par 
Champollion le jenne. 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 8s. 

LETTRES ECRITES D’EGYPTE, en 1838 et 1839, par M. Nestor l’Hote. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Vignettes, 10s. 

MONUMENTS D°EGYPTE et de NUBIE, d’aprés les dessins exécutés sur 


les lieux sous la Direction de Champollion le jeune. Largest paper fol., with many coloured 


plates, Nos. 34 and 35, each ly. 


LES RUINES de POMPEI, par M. F. Mazois, et continué par M. Gau, 


architecte, d'aprés les dessins de MM. Mazois et Gau. The complete Work, 4 vols. large fol. 
bound, 311, 10s, 


London: F. DIDOT & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





ed in four Numb 


LES LIVRES SACRES de L’ORIENT: contenant le Chou-king, ou |e 
Livre par excellence.—Les Tse-chon, ou les quatre Livres moraux de Confucius et de ses di- 
ciples.—Les Lois de Manou, premier législateur de l'Inde.—Le Koran de Mahomet. Tr 

duits ou revus et publiés par Pauthier. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


CHRESTOMATHIES ORIENTALES publiées sous les auspices de M. le 
Ministre de I'Instruction Pobline, par MM. les professeurs de l’école royale des langues 
orientales :—Extraits d’Ali-Schir (turc oriental).—Extraits du roman d'Antar (texte arabe)— 
Vie de Djengis-Khan, par Mir-Khond (texte persan).—Ambassade de Mohammed- 
(texte ture). 4 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


ARCHITECTURE ARABE, oun MONUMENTS DU KAIRE, dessinés ¢ 
mesurés pendant les années 1820, 1821, 1822, par P. Coste. Un volume in-folio, contenant 


planches et un texte oomeees de l’explication de ces pl de la t 
“ ou monument, et d'un précis sur l'histoire des califes d'Egypte. 1 vol. folio, bout, 
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